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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Disruptive? 

At Sunday’s meeting of Left Unity’s 
national council a motion was put 
to overturn my suspension from 
the Manchester branch, which was 
defeated. I understand that that during 
the debate Joseph Healy, former 
member of LU’s disputes committee, 
made the point that branches 
actually have no right under the LU 
constitution to suspend members. 

National secretary Kate Hudson 
responded by alleging that she “had 
heard” (from whom?) that I had 
been given the boot by the branch 
chair for disruptive behaviour at a 
particular meeting, which, of course, 
is permitted. But that is flatly untrue. 
For hopefully the last time, let me 
explain: the motion actually passed 
by the branch solely, singly and 
exclusively referred to a report I had 
written of the branch’s activities, 
which was published in the Weekly 
Worker. It did not refer to “disruptive 
behaviour”, whether prior to or during 
that particular meeting. Maybe it is 
worth publishing the motion in full. 
At any rate, the interpretation of 
Left Unity’s constitution does seem 
rather flexible, where some of us are 
concerned. 

The truth is that, when challenged 
on transparency and the right to 
criticise, the comrades bringing the 
complaint then shifted the charge to 
claims of “bullying” and “disruptive 
behaviour” (even though, when 
repeatedly asked to give one concrete 
example of these, they cannot do so). 

Rather than doing the sensible 
thing and overruling these particularly 
brittle comrades, I hear there is now 
talk on the NC of a ban on reporting 
branch meetings. Terrifying stuff - the 
fear of transparency threatens to make 
LU a laughing stock. Our leadership 
should think long and hard before 
going down a road which transforms 
LU into yet another sect. 

If they do the right thing and 
overrule the Manchester branch, I 
might even send them one of my 
famous Dundee cakes. 

Laurie McCauley 
Manchester 

GLA election 

No-one should be misled into thinking 
that the report on the London Left 
Unity aggregate that discussed Left 
Unity’s approach to the Greater 
London Authority elections bore 
any relation to the truth (‘Standing 
in London’s elections’, June 11). As 
usual, the Weekly Worker distorts the 
arguments to suit its politics of the 
moment. 

At the aggregate we had a useful 
discussion on how LU branches go 
forward after the general election and 
whether or not standing in the GLA 
elections in 2016 should be a major 
part of our work. There weren’t “three 
broad camps”, as the Weekly Worker 
suggests, but only two. Those who 
wanted to stand in the GLA elections 
as part of a “broad coalition” hoping 
to include the London supporters of 
Syriza, Podemos, other socialists 
and campaigns; and those who 
thought that LU was too small and 
not sufficiently rooted in struggles 
to mount a significant campaign in a 
major city like London. 

There wasn’t a ‘third camp’, 
because the CPGB never put forward 
their ‘partyist’ position of standing as 
LU alone, a failure revealing in itself. 
Instead they voted for the Socialist 
Resistance-inspired broad coalition 
idea, quickly abandoning their 
‘partyist’ principles. 

The question of standing or not in 
the GLA elections is a purely tactical 


one. Can we make a significant impact, 
will it help to further the struggle and 
will it get our socialist ideas across 
to new groups of working people? 
We have to weigh against this the 
sacrifices we make to fight a proper 
election campaign across a city the 
size of London and the financial costs 
involved. 

The GLA elections are probably 
the most expensive local elections to 
fight in the UK. To stand for mayor, in 
the list, in a few of the constituencies, 
and to put your election address in 
the postal booklet to voters, starts, 
yes, at around £30,000-£40,000 in 
terms of deposits. Then there is the 
campaign on top! This might be 
“small change”, as he described it, 
to a man of means like Jack Conrad, 
but for a party whose major source 
of income is members’ subscriptions 
donated from their pay packets we 
should think very carefully before 
spending it - even more so as it will 
likely suck resources from the regions 
of LU to the capital. 

A significant number of comrades, 
including the Lambeth LU branch, 
thought that, on balance, we should not 
stand in the GLA elections. The Weekly 
Worker report distorts this position, 
portraying us as those who felt the 
elections were a waste of money and 
what LU should really be doing is 
“building the movement”. This would 
indeed be a strange position for those 
of us in Lambeth who have just fought 
two elections simultaneously! And 
indeed Simon Hardy made this clear 
in his contribution, saying that we 
were not against standing in elections. 

To prove their point, the Weekly 
Worker then elides the second, quite 
separate part of the aggregate - which 
was discussing a resolution from 
Lambeth on priorities for campaigning 
- with the GLA election discussion. It 
thus invents a false counterposition 
between those who supported standing 
in the GLA elections and those 
“who were advocating downplaying 
elections and relying on local 
campaigning and movementism”. No 
such counterposition existed. Indeed 
virtually everyone who voted to stand 
in the GLA elections also voted for the 
Lambeth resolution. 

It is interesting to note that the 
campaigns that the CPGB chooses 
to describe as “movementism” in our 
resolution include the struggle for 
social housing, preventing evictions, 
organising the private renters, 
unionisation drives and campaigning 
for the living wage, defending 
migrants and fighting Ukip racism, 
international solidarity with Greece, 
etc. We would call supporting and 
initiating such campaigns intervening 
in the class struggle. 

It comes as no surprise that only 
the small CPGB contingent voted 
against such priorities and the 
Lambeth resolution as a whole. The 
passive propagandist is always more 
comfortable in the lecture hall than in 
the day-to-day struggle of the working 
class. 

Stuart King 

Lambeth Left Unity 

Misreporting 

Just for your information, I didn’t say 
any of the things ascribed to me at the 
LU London aggregate. They are not 
my views. 

I said I was not convinced there 
was a majority for standing in the 
London elections - ie, the discussion 
should not run ahead of itself. I did 
not say LU should adopt the line of 
pulling out of the EU, although I do 
think the EU needs to be understood 
as reactionary and neoliberal. I said 
uniting the left was not the same as 
uniting the working class - the two are 
obviously not counterposed. 

Oliver New 
email 


LU for Corbyn 

Unfortunately, the June 15 annual 
general meeting of my Left Unity 
branch ran out of time and was 
therefore unable to hear this motion 
I drafted on Jeremy Corbyn: 

“This AGM of Camden and 
Islington Left Unity welcomes 
Jeremy Corbyn’s success in securing 
a place on the ballot for a new Labour 
leader. 

“We would urge LU members to 
become associate members of the 
Labour Party in order to support 
the Corbyn campaign. We call upon 
Left Unity members in affiliated 
trade union to support the Corbyn 
campaign through donations, etc. 

“Left Unity needs to have a 
serious discussion on the Labour 
Party with a view to developing a 
long-term strategy.” 

After hearing what Kate Hudson 
said about comrade Corbyn getting 
on the ballot, I have every confidence 
that the motion would have been 
agreed, though Terry Conway, one 
of LU’s national officers, told me she 
would not support it. 

Naturally I will be resubmitting 
the motion for our next meeting. 
Meanwhile, I hope other Left Unity 
branches and regions pass it or 
something like it. 

Jack Conrad 

Spurious 

Stephen Diamond tries a clever 
stratagem by suggesting those who 
consider immigration controls to 
be anti-working class are aligning 
themselves with the interests of the 
plutocracy (Letters, June 11). It is a 
spurious bedfellow argument similar 
to the one that used opposition to 
wage-slavery as support for the 
southern slave-owners. 

He does, however, raise the valid 
criticism of those on the left who seek 
a regulated regime of immigration 
controls, such as the US guest worker 
legislation. A new report from the 
Economic Policy Institute compared 
the guest workers, unauthorised 
workers and legal permanent 
residents (LPRs) from Mexico and 
found Mexican temporary foreign 
workers’ employment outcomes 
are as poor as, or even worse than, 
those experienced by unauthorised 
Mexican immigrants. Both groups 
are disadvantaged when compared 
with LPRs. 

How could working legally, in a 
government-sponsored programme, 
produce worse economic outcomes 
than working illegally? Because if 
they quit or get fired, they can be 
deported. Once they arrive in the 
US, they can’t change employers. 
Illegals have an advantage over guest 
workers - they can switch employers. 

Jim Knoepp of the Southern 
Poverty Law Centre explained: “The 
main advantages of guest worker 
programmes from the employer 
perspective is that you can access 
cheap labour from impoverished 
countries where workers are 
desperate and that you can control 
the workforce through a visa 
system that does not allow workers 
to switch employers if the pay and 
conditions are bad. It is only logical 
that such a system would result in 
wage depression and unfairness. 
Employers who want to use guest 
worker programmes should have 
to compete on the labour market 
for workers, just like any other 
employer, and should not get a free 
pass from supply and demand labour 
economics via an artificial inflation 
of the labour supply.” 

Open-borderists don’t seek the 
reform of immigration law, but the 
removal of all restrictions to permit 
the free movement of people to live 
and work where they choose and 


that freedom from control is, despite 
Stephen Diamond’s claims, not at all 
what the plutocracy wishes to see 
happen. 

Alan Johnstone 

email 

Full rights 

Stephen Diamond, in writing on the 
issue of immigration, made an error 
that ought to be corrected. He states: 
“Principled programmatic measures to 
address wage-undercutting are ignored 
or opposed by open-borderists. Thus, 
the neglect of the classic Marxist 
demand to prohibit employers 
from underpaying foreign workers. 
Or, in the United States, failure to 
demand abolition of the guest worker 
programmes.” 

This is wholly inaccurate. The class 
approach to this question is to first 
view immigrant workers as part of the 
working class. This is something that 
Diamond has never done in his over 
10 years on writing on this subject, 
including his view that unions ought 
to organise ‘workers’ defence guards’ to 
guard against “illegal aliens” crossing 
the southern border of the US. 

The actual demand in the United 
States by pro-working class immigrant 
rights advocates is not ‘open borders’, 
but “Papers for all, full rights for 
immigrants”. Additionally, all groups 
among both socialist organisations 
and immigrant worker organising 
committees are in favour of supporting, 
and organising, immigrant workers into 
unions. Some are actually doing this. 

Diamond’s rejection of this is 
unfortunate. His approach is essentially 
to treat immigrant workers as scabs. 
This was not Marx’s view. He opposed 
the importation of foreign workers 
to break strikes specifically, but not 
immigration in general. The socialist 
movement always opposed immigration 
restrictions, going back to the battle 
over this in the Socialist International 
led by Daniel DeLeon that put the 
international workers’ movement on 
the side of immigrant workers and their 
being organised into our class. 

Lastly, on Diamond’s comments: 
every left group, every “open borderist” 
organisation I know of is against the 
guest worker programmes. I don’t 
know of any that are for them. Guest 
worker programmes are the opposite 
of open borders. They are restrictive, 
time-limited and generally anti-worker 
programmes designed to deny the right 
of workers to organise, move, change 
jobs, use any social services. They are 
essentially modern-day, 21st century 
indentured servants. Socialists, to my 
knowledge, the left in general, have and 
will continue to oppose these. Diamond 
is simply wrong on this. 

So how should revolutionaries 
approach the subject then? I think 
Diamond’s challenge on this, as well as 
those British letter-writers here, should 
have an answer. I will only speak to the 
immigrant worker question in the US 
and it will, for the sake of space, be a 
kind of bulleted list. Arguments for or 
against can proceed apace perhaps in 
future letters. To wit: 

1. End all deportations now. We 
demand the US government use every 
tool to prevent deportations, full stop. 

2. Full legalisation and citizen rights 
for those that want it now. (Many, in 
fact, don’t want to be citizens; they 
just want to be able to come and go 
as they please. Now, they have to 
stay, regardless of their job or family 
situation.) 

3. Full unionisation of all workers. For 
a $ 15 minimum wage. 

4. End all guest worker programmes. 

5. The right not to emigrate! Joint 
campaigns between US unions and 
immigrant rights groups with their 
brothers and sisters in Mexico to 
end the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (Nafta) and the Trans¬ 
pacific Partnership, in order not, as is 


the case for the last 25 years, being 
forced to leave , because of Nafta’s 
predatory economic and social 
rollbacks of the gains of the Mexican 
revolution and workers’ and peasants’ 
movements in Mexico. 

David Walters 
San Francisco 

Half-ass 

Paul Demarty’s article is an excellent 
materialist sketch of the prohibitionist 
ideology - crucial food for thought 
for revolutionaries tackling the 
question (‘Legalise the lot’, June 
11). Unfortunately, despite the partial 
measures toward reversing the drug war 
that comrade Demarty describes in the 
USA, the left is quite a distance behind 
where we ought to be. 

Marijuana may be legal in a few 
states (with highly lucrative profits 
for newly minted, above-board pot 
capitalists), but Colorado police still 
disproportionately arrest blacks for 
possession above the low legal limit. 
Big tobacco giants are turning an eye 
toward becoming ‘big pot’, especially 
with the growing trend toward 
electronic cigarettes or vaping. 

Pot is the acceptable face of 
legalisation. Rare is the left-liberal 
commentator prepared to call for 
legalisation of the hard drug - that 
is beyond the pale for mainstream 
bourgeois discourse. But even the 
socialist left concedes to this. For 
example, the Socialist Party USA calls 
only for ‘decriminalisation’ of drugs 
(which would not allow for quality 
control or regulation), while Socialist 
Alternative, the Committee for a 
Workers’ International US affiliate, 
explicitly supports only marijuana 
legalisation in a recent statement about 
black oppression and the war on drugs 
(maybe it’s one of those ‘transitional’ 
demands, with workers needing a 
communist position on drug use doled 
out little by little). 

Instead of half-assing it, socialists 
and communists need to openly fight for 
‘legalising the lot’ as part of our general 
struggle against the mass incarceration 
regime. 

Gabriel Pierre 

Red Party 

Overstated 

Moshe Machover makes an impressive 
case for the materialist basis of the US- 
Israel relationship, not least in detailing 
the ‘added value’ nature of Israel’s 
contribution to improving the efficiency 
of US weaponry (‘US imperialism and 
Israel’s role’, June 11). 

However, I suspect that the 
technological aspect of this contribution 
is overstated. Undoubtedly Israel 
provides an electronic hot-house and 
it is more convenient to allow Israel 
to act as a scientific and electronic 
subcontractor, but that does not mean 
this will always be the case or that it 
has to be so. If it were necessary, the 
US could take back in-house much if 
not most of the scientific services that 
Israel presently renders. 

If there is a unique contribution 
that Israel makes it is in the realm of 
battlefield-tested weaponry, of which 
drone and anti-missile technology 
are the best examples. However, the 
United States itself is not without its 
own experience in this field. 

Where I do have my doubts is over 
Moshe’s thesis in respect of Iran. Even 
accepting that the coalition crisis that 
triggered the March 17 general election 
was deliberately engineered - and I have 
my doubts about this, as I suspect that 
Netanyahu would have received the go- 
ahead for his Iran speech to Congress 
- it raises the question of US-Israeli 
disagreements over Iran and how to 
respond to the growth in its influence. 

Israel wishes to retain its role as the 
dominant power in the region. It is not 
happy with the US’s increasing reliance 
on Iran in Iraq. It not only wishes to 
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see Iranian influence in Iraq and Syria 
reduced, but it urgently desires to lay 
the basis for the defeat of Hezbollah 
in Lebanon. The only military defeat 
that Israel has ever suffered has been 
at the hands of Hezbollah in 2006 and 
such a defeat cannot be allowed to stand 
indefinitely. 

Together with Saudi Arabia, with 
which it is in de facto alliance, Egypt 
and Turkey, Israel wishes to see the 
overthrow of Assad in Syria. In practice 
this has meant an unwritten alliance 
with the al-Nusra Front (al Qa’eda) and 
Islamic State. Israel is openly providing 
medical treatment for their fighters. 
The US wishes, not least because of 
the need to safeguard key oil interests, 
to see a strengthened and unified Iraqi 
state. However, IS has captured most 
of al-Anbar province and Kurdistan is 
already effectively independent. Given 
IS’s recent capture of Ramadi in Iraq 
and Palmyra in Syria, this project is 
beginning to look increasingly unlikely. 
Much as it dislikes Assad, the US has no 
major interest in his overthrow. Support 
for the anti-Assad insurgency is the 
biggest single factor in IS’s victories 
in Iraq. This has forced the US to rely 
more and more on Iranian military help 
in Iraq. 

Israel is on record as believing the 
US is aligned with the wrong wing of 
Islam in the Middle East. The US is not 
happy with the prospect of an IS state 
in the majority of Iraq and Syria, the 
reigniting of civil war in Lebanon, in 
addition to the probability that the Saudi 
state itself will become a target for IS. 

There are therefore real material 
interests that dictate why a section of 
the US ruling class wishes to come to 
a cold peace with Iran. Of course, there 
is a neocon wing, which would like to 
see the Iranian regime overthrown, 
but it has mapped out no convincing 
alternative strategy, regardless of 
whether it is able to veto the proposed 
agreement with Iran. 

US policy in the Middle East is 
incoherent. It relies on Israel and Saudi 
Arabia, on the one hand, and Iran, on 
the other. It is this incoherence which 
has allowed Netanyahu to play the role 
he has. 

Suffice to say that Moshe’s withering 
criticism of those who would have 
us believe that the US acts against 
its own interests in the Middle East 
because of Jewish/Zionist capitalists is 
unimpeachable. 

Tony Greenstein 
Brighton 

Overlapping 

Moshe Machover’s polemic against 
my views, which is a more polished 
version of his presentation at the 
recent Hands Off the People of Iran 
day school, is indicative that he can 
no longer resort to mere calumny, 
but has to be prepared to confront 
my views, which he very grudgingly 
admits are “sort of’ materialist, in 
a political manner. This is a step 
forward. I welcome his contribution 
to the debate and hope to explore these 
matters further. 

Here I will confine myself to a few 
brief points. One is that he dismisses 
my concept of the existence of a 
Jewish-Zionist bourgeoisie in the 
United States (and indeed in other 
places), in favour of Dwight D 
Eisenhower’s concept of the ‘military 
industrial complex’ as an explanation 
as to why US policy in the Middle East 
so tightly fits Israeli interests. 

He dismisses the views of one 
duo of conservative US bourgeois 
ideologues, Mearsheimer and Walt, 
on the supposed divergence between 
the real national interests of the 
United States and Israel, as stifled by 
the ‘Israel lobby’. But, actually, he 
seems rather uncritical of the views 
of Eisenhower who, though from a 
different era, actually has quite a lot in 
common with this duo. Both are fairly 
conservative ideologues, and both sets 
of bugbears are characteristically not 
analysed in class terms by them. 


In my Draft theses on the Jews 
and modern imperialism , written in 
September 2014, I did a critique of 
various theorists, such as Mearsheimer 
and Walt, who put forward this theory 
about the ‘lobby’ or, in some cases, the 
‘Jewish vote’ as an explanation for the 
relationship between Israel and the US: 

“In the US around 2% of the 
population are Jewish, and there is 
no reason, is strictly numerical terms, 
why a ‘lobby’ based on such a small 
percentage of the population should 
have the power not only to force 
American governments to adopt the 
most slavish support for very brutal 
actions of Israel, but also to destroy 
the careers of politicians who speak 
out against such actions.” 

I pointed out that it was ownership 
of capital, and not atomised voting 
strength in the population at large, that 
lay at the root of such social power. 
Machover has no equivalent materialist 
critique of Eisenhower’s idea of 
the ‘military-industrial complex’. 
This idea has provided a (classless) 
justification for popular frontism on 
the US left for many years, particularly 
from the US Communist Party. 

The military is at the core of the 
capitalist state, with bodies of armed 
men, prisons, etc, at their disposal. 
Ultimately, it is a tool of the ruling 
class; the relations of the military 
with ‘industry’ are its relations 
with its masters: in class terms, the 
bourgeoisie, a key part of which is 
‘industry’. However, in the epoch of 
imperialism as defined by Lenin, there 
has already been a fusion of banking 
capital with industrial capital; and 
the massive interpenetration of both 
with the state, including the military. 
Why look to non-Marxist simpletons 
like Eisenhower for a source of 
explanations when you can look to 
Lenin? 

The military is not a force 
independent of its bourgeois masters. 
Its behaviour reflects the dominant 
trends within the bourgeoisie. Why 
should the US, with its own ‘national’ 
interests, which it has at times exerted 
great military force to defend, engage 
in the kind of quite fantastic sharing 
Moshe cites of military technology 
with another state? The US has 
always been very grudging of its 
military technology. Ask any current 
or former British prime minister just 
who controls the US bases on British 
soil, for instance! The only explanation 
for this ‘sharing’ is that key elements 
of the US and Israeli ruling classes, 
actually overlap. Which is where my 
thesis comes in. 


T his coming weekend sees the 
start of the CPGB’s annual 
fundraising drive, the Summer 
Offensive. So, as from June 21, 
all donations to the Weekly Worker 
will also be counted towards the 
SO target of £30,000 until the 
campaign ends in late August. 
I say ‘also’, because money 
donated to the paper will of course 
be used for that purpose. 

However, from next week, 
instead of my column you’ll be 
able to read a weekly update (see 
p6 for CPGB national organiser 
Mark Fischer’s introduction to 
the SO campaign). So, for the 
last time for quite a while, let me 
give you the state of play with this 
month’s fighting fund. 

After a good start, it seems 
to have slowed a little. We need 
£1,750 every month, but only £240 
came in over the last seven days. 
Which means that, with well over 
half of June gone, our running total 


Machover correctly dismisses 
the idea that there is a set interest 
of entire ruling classes, in favour of 
“conflicting interests” that have to 
be “balanced”. But what if the ruling 
classes also overlap? And what if part 
of the ruling class of the larger power 
is ambivalent about the desirability of 
that? What does this do for the concept 
of “conflicting interests’? It produces 
a very novel variant! 

Machover dismisses the idea that 
“rich individuals” can affect the policy 
of states. But what about collectives 
of “rich individuals” (ie, bourgeois)? 
Are not “conflicting interests” made up 
of groups of such “rich individuals”, 
organised politically? Obviously they 
are! It is good that he now reluctantly 
concedes that Jewish bourgeois are 
overrepresented in the US imperialist 
bourgeoisie, but why is he so 
determined to deny that they represent 
one of these “conflicting interests”? 

According to some democratic 
concepts of citizenship, a state is the 
property of its citizens. We all know 
that this is a fiction in capitalist society. 
The state is in reality the executive 
body of the bourgeoisie, and in effect 
citizenship becomes the title deed of 
the bourgeois, not the lower orders, 
to the national state. That state being 
the body that not only maintains the 
exploitation of the working class, 
but that also wages war against other 
ruling classes. 

But the Jewish sections of the 
bourgeoisie have a bit extra in that 
regard, thanks to the Israeli law of return. 
Shlomo Sand speaks very well of how 
this is exercised in practice in his essay 
‘How I stopped being a Jew’ (2014): 
“It is enough to make a short visit to 
Israel, readily obtain an identity card and 
acquire a second residence there before 
returning immediately to their national 
culture and their mother tongue, while 
remaining in perpetuity a co-proprietor 
of the Jewish state - and all this for 
simply having been lucky enough to be 
bom of a Jewish mother” (p84). 

Again, Sand does not put this in 
Marxist terms. A bourgeois engaged in 
this activity becomes a co-proprietor of 
the Israeli bourgeois state, not simply 
the owner of a second home. But 
Sand supplies the explanation despite 
that limitation. Thus the political and 
material basis for the fantastic level 
of high-level, “cross-pollinated” 
collaboration over military matters 
Machover describes, is laid. If you 
have part of a mling class in common, 
such things become possible. 

Ian Donovan 
Communist Explorations 


stands at less than half of the target, 
at £879. 

Thanks in particular goes to 
RL for her £50 cheque, while BN 
added £20 to his subscription. 
There were also two PayPal 
donations - £25 from KT and 
£10 from DS. Much appreciated, 
comrades (those two were among 
the 3,226 online readers we had 
last week). Last but not least are 
the standing orders that landed in 
our account this week - thank you, 
MM (£75), and AD, DW and KB 
(£20 each). 

Anyway, you will keep you 
posted on donations for the paper 
over the next two months - please 
keep them coming in. As for me, I’ll 
be back in September! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


— Fighting fund — 

Keep them coming 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday June 21: No forum 

Sunday June 28, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Leon Trotsky on literature and art , chapter 2, ‘The social 
function of literature and art’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday June 23, 6.30pm: Film showing: The moon inside you, 
directed by radical anthropologist Diana Fabianova. Cock Tavern, 

23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Talks are free, but small donations 
welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group .org. 

Lenin in London 

Friday June 19, 8pm: Benefit performance, Marx Memorial Library, 
37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. £5 - all proceeds to Marx 
Memorial Library Development Fund. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marxlibrary.org.uk. 

Marx in Soho 

Saturday June 20, 8pm: Play, The Casa, Hope Street, Liverpool LI. 
£ 8 /£ 6 . 

Organised by The Casa: Theatre@The Casa. 

End austerity 

Saturday June 20,12 noon: National rally, Bank of England, Queen 
Victoria Street, London EC4 (nearest tube: Bank). No more budget cuts. 
Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Support the Greek people 

Tuesday June 23, 6.30pm: Demonstration of solidarity, Trafalgar 
Square, London WC2. 

Organised by Change for All: www.change4all.eu/home.html. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Tuesday June 23, 7.15pm: Planning meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 82- 
90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: 
http://teessidepa.tumblr.com. 

The war you don’t see 

Wednesday, June 24, 6.30pm: John Pilger film showing, Unity Hall 
(Small Hall), 277a Upper Street, London Nl. Followed by discussion. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

The war you don’t see 

Wednesday June 24, 6.30pm: John Pilger film showing and 
discussion, Unity Hall (small hall), 277a Upper Street, London Nl. 
Organised by: North London Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/events/355506474655423. 

Progressives and the budget 

Wednesday June 24, 2.30pm: TUC-hosted event, Congress House, 
23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by TUC: 

www.tuc.org.uk/events/how-should-progressives-respond-budget. 

Cooperative Congress 

Saturday June 27,10am to Sunday June 28, 5pm: National 
congress, Town Hall, Victoria Square, Birmingham B3. 

Organised by Co-operatives UK: www.uk.coop. 

Palestine and the trade unions 

Saturday July 4,10.30am to 4.30pm: Solidarity conference, TUC 
Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
www.palestinecampaign.org/update-trade-unions/. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday July 4 11am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square, Holborn, London WC1. Speakers include: Ronnie Draper 
(BFAWU), Steve Gillan (POA), Janice Godrich (PCS), Peter Pinkney 
(RMT). Delegate/visitor fee: £6. 

Organised by NSSN: www.shopstewards.net. 

Block the death factory 

Monday July 6, 7am, all day: Mass action against Israeli arms 
company Elbit Systems, UAV (Elbit) Systems factory, Lynn Lane, 
Shenstone, Lichfield, WS14. 

Organised by Block the Factory: www.blockthefactory.org. 

No to austerity 

Tuesday July 7, 6.30pm: Comedy benefit gig for the People’s 
Assembly, Hammersmith Apollo, 45 Queen Caroline Street, London 
W6. Tickets: £20-£30. Confirmed acts include: Jo Brand, Jeremy 
Hardy, Mark Steel and Robin Ince. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Oppose emergency budget 

Wednesday July 8,12 noon: Protest, Parliament building, Millbank, 
London SW1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LEFT UNITY 


Positive thinking on Labour 

LU’s national council saw some mixed outcomes. Sarah McDonald reports 



L ast weekend’s Left Unity national 
council took place over two days, 
with the first day having speaking 
rights for non-NC members. 

The opening session, introduced 
by national secretary Kate Hudson, 
dealt with the general election and the 
situation now. Comrade Hudson made 
some useful points about the Labour vote 
and the largely rightward conclusions 
drawn by the Labour leadership. She 
also raised the possibility of joining 
the Labour Party as associate members 
in order to vote for Jeremy Corbyn. A 
positive development in our view. 

Interestingly, comrade Hudson noted 
the eclectic nature of the Green Party (a 
party that many, especially those in LU, 
wish to characterise as ‘of the left’). She 
acknowledged the political diversity of 
the Greens, and said we should be wary. 
In fact, in addition to a petty bourgeois 
wing it also has a bourgeois wing (ie, one 
that assumes capitalism as the norm). 
Nevertheless, given the statement from 
LU’s national officers, mere months ago, 
about the desirability of forming an anti¬ 
austerity alliance with the Greens, this is 
a step in the right direction. 

The discussion on the Labour Party, 
especially in relation to Corbyn, was 
useful. LU’s attitude to Labour and 
Labour lefts is a discussion that needs to 
develop. Roland Ranee felt it would be 
wrong for LU members to join Labour 
in order to influence the outcome of 
the leadership contest (to which there 
were heckles of “We wish!”), while Liz 
Davies said she had left the Labour Party 
when she felt it had become a purely 
neoliberal party under Tony Blair. 

Steve Freeman brought up Scottish 
independence (in the name of which 
he stood against the LU-endorsed 
candidate for Bermondsey, Kingsley 
Abrams in the general election). While 
Luke Cooper and Tom Walker noted 
the rightward movement of Labour, 
Terry Conway made the point that 
the left has been mistaken to equate 
Labour with the Tories, but sadly we 
do not have the forces to influence 
the balance in the Labour leadership. 
She added that joining Labour would 
be impossible for her because you 
are expected to adhere to its values 
- war and austerity, according to the 
comrade. 

Jack Conrad from the Communist 
Platform made the point that, from 
Brick Lane Debates to those who took 
part in the Occupy movement, people 
are looking for answers (some of the 
latter have apparently joined the Labour 
Party recently). He argued it should not 
be a choice between building LU and 
trying to influence developments within 
Labour: we can do two things at once. 
At the same time we should not spread 
illusions in the Labour Party’s past. 

Worthwhile 

Comrade Conway introduced the second 
session, ‘Lessons from our election 
campaign’, beginning with the idea that 
standing had been worthwhile and had 
strengthened us as a party. However, we 
were slow off the mark getting organised 
and too much was not properly planned. 
She felt that the mechanisms to promote 
women as candidates were not in place 
- and neither were the constraints on 
candidates to make sure they promoted 
the policies of LU. She also felt that 
standing as part of the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition, as did most LU 
candidates, was counterproductive - our 
profile was subsumed into Tusc. 

Kate Hudson commented that it was 
not that the NC did not have a plan for the 
election so much as it did not enforce it. 
So when branches decided they wanted 
to stand - maybe in a constituency where 
there was a candidate that the leadership 
thought should not be opposed - the NC 


Kate Hudson: support Corbyn 

did not try to persuade them not to do 
so. I made the point that we needed to 
strategically consider not just how, but 
crucially why, we stand in elections - 
ie, to build LU and promote the idea of 
socialism. This could be done effectively 
in next year’s GLA and mayoral electors. 
However, a campaign that promotes Tusc 
is a diversion - it aims to establish itself 
as a Labour Party mark two (a stupid and 
illusory project). I also made the point 
that due to the absence of a centralised 
approach we ended up with some 
farcical situations, with decisions over 
whether to stand and who to nominate 
being reconsidered right up to the wire, 
such as in Hackney (or, in Bermondsey, 
where we had an LU member standing 
against an LU-endorsed candidate). 

Jack Conrad argued that LU ought 
not to be localist in its approach, but that 
the NC should show leadership, whilst 
listening to the views of the branches. 
The idea that, left to branches’ own 
devices, “a thousand flowers will bloom” 
is evidently mistaken. There is a need 
for centralisation. Pete Green made the 
point that standing with Tusc had not 
been entirely negative: for example, 
Glynn Roberts in Tower Hamlets had 
promoted Left Unity. 

The next session was on ‘Women’s 
representation in our election work’, 
introduced by Kathy Lowe. She 
commented that only one of our 
candidates had been a woman, which 
showed that the right mechanisms were 
not in place to promote women. Ideas 
such as “all-women short lists” were 
floated. Comrade Lowe, I can only 
assume, extrapolated from her own 
experience when she commented that 
many women in LU were experienced in 
feminist campaigning and academia, but 
not in the left (looking around the room at 
the women present, I would contest that 
claim). There was also talk of providing 
women mentors in branches to induct 
new female members and ensuring there 
was more discussion around ‘women’s 
issues’ like sexual abuse and care work. 

Aside from being overtly patronising, 
most of this is just the wrong approach. 
As several women comrades argued, 
the reason why they did not stand was 
not because they “didn’t feel confident”. 
Tokenistic mechanisms do not work 
because they do not solve the underlying 
problems, which are in the first place 
societal. 

The last session on Saturday - 
‘Political and campaigning priorities’, 
introduced by Simon Hardy - was less 
contentious. There was some discussion 
around whether LU should prioritise 
one issue to campaign on nationally 
(ie, housing) or whether comrades 
should decide their own priorities. Our 


view would be that these things are not 
mutually exclusive. Comrades come 
with a wealth of interests and experience 
and these can be part of the campaigning 
life of LU. What would be useful is a 
central organ via the website or a web- 
based journal that is edited and can be 
used to educate and organise. 

Contention 

While Saturday was discussion 
based and took no votes, Sunday 
saw the NC take decisions. The first 
point of contention (for us, at least) 
came when Liz Davies presented the 
proposed standing orders. These were 
excessively technical and bureaucratic, 
going into fine detail about procedural 
matters that could more appropriately 
be dealt with by the democracy of 
any given meeting if facilitated by the 
chair: eg, how long speakers should 
have in every situation, and how we 
should show “respect” by not heckling 
... We were a lone voice of dissent, 
however, and the standing orders were 
overwhelmingly accepted (not that the 
clause about heckling was universally 
observed, including even by comrade 
Davis in the chair). 

Secondly, election matters carried 
forward from Saturday were agreed. 
Very positively, a proposal from 
comrade Hudson was passed. It read: 
“If Jeremy Corbyn is on the ballot 
paper LU will support him via a 
press statement in discussion with his 
campaign. Individual members may 
want to support him in any other way.” 
Of course, many in LU will want to take 
out associate membership of Labour in 
order to do so and we would encourage 
this. 

There was more discussion on 
what stance LU ought to take on an 
EU referendum. The majority position 
(and that passed by conference) is that 
we do not want to join those calling for 
a withdrawal from the EU, promoting, 
instead, ever stronger ties with the left 
in Europe. Some comrades, such as 
Oliver New, urged caution, arguing 
that it was wrong to present the EU as 
something progressive in itself, while 
it is backed by the ruling class across 
Europe and acts as a fortress against 
non-EU migrants. Tom Walker made 
the point that having the position of 
‘no withdrawal’ is not the same as a 
‘yes’ in the referendum - there are those 
(including ourselves in the CPGB) who 
will in all likelihood call for an active 
boycott. It remains to be decided what 
position LU will take, but it is likely to 
be one of the key debates at this year’s 
conference. 

Following this, Matthew Jones 
introduced a discussion on LU’s 


Scottish conference. This was more 
heated, with those who backed the 
Scottish nationalists in the Radical 
Independence Campaign, such as 
Matthew Caygill, accusing comrades 
in Scotland of creating a “sectarian 
ghetto” - in other words, we must unite 
with the left (nats). Comrade Caygill 
was incensed that Matthew Jones and 
others in LU Scotland had handed out 
a leaflet at the RIC conference headed 
“Socialism or barbarism”. Myself 
and Jack Conrad spoke vehemently 
in defence of our Scottish comrades, 
who took a principled stance against 
the left’s collapse into Scottish 
nationalism. Those in Scotland who 
see Scottish independence as a step 
towards socialism ought to have the 
courage of their convictions and join 
the Scottish National Party (as much of 
the RIC now has). Those who believe in 
working class unity, in left unity , ought 
to be fighting tooth and nail against 
nationalism. 

Next up, the NC considered the 
motion proposed by Jack Conrad, 
Yassamine Mather, David Isaacson 
and myself on the continued suspension 
of comrade Laurie McCauley by his 
branch in Manchester. Jack Conrad 
moved the motion beginning with the 
importance of the right to criticise, the 
right to hold minority views and the 
fact that political differences can be 
openly debated within LU (unlike so 
many other organisations). In contrast 
to this generally good culture, comrade 
McCauley was suspended from his 
Manchester branch because he wrote 
an article in the pages of this paper. 
Our motion called on the NC to urge 
Manchester to overturn this suspension. 

Comrade Joseph Healy (a former 
member of the previous - very 
overworked - disputes committee) 
said that the constitution does not 
allow branches to suspend members 
and therefore the comrade’s suspension 
should be lifted. Almost all comrades 
who spoke felt that it was wrong that 
comrade McCauley had been left in 
limbo for a year and there must be a 
swift resolution of the matter. Some 
felt that he had been partly to blame 
for his prolonged suspension because he 
had not been able to meet with the DC 
on one occasion, but comrade Conrad 
assured the NC the Communist Platform 
(including comrade McCauley) would 
cooperate with the new DC in resolving 
this matter promptly. 

Openness 

What was, in our view, the most 
worrying thing to come out of the 
discussion was the notion that there 
should be a ban on the reporting of 


meetings. There was the idea raised 
by John Devine: branch discussion 
should be the property of the branch. 
In other words, there should be no 
reporting of branch meetings. 

Others commented that some 
people might be reticent to state their 
views if they thought their words might 
be reported. Are we not in politics? 
Should we not be about openly 
discussing and promoting our ideas? 
No-one is suggesting that the remarks 
of newcomers should be published 
as an act of humiliation. There was 
a related concern that people should 
not be named. Some people would not 
wish their political identities exposed 
at work, etc. I made the point that 
some comrades use cadre names in 
those circumstances - Liz Davies had 
never heard the like in all her days 
in politics (has she never heard of 
Trotsky, Lenin, Stalin or even Tony 
Cliff and Ted Grant?). 

It was correctly stated that 
sometimes there is a need for 
confidentiality. I can see this may occur 
in certain extreme circumstances, 
but this is not what we are dealing 
with here. Comrade McCauley did 
not make personal comments about 
other comrades’ private lives or put 
at risk their security. What he did 
was criticise the political views of 
experienced comrades. What is more, 
there is no need for confidentiality in 
this dispute - in order for justice to be 
done, it must be seen to be done. When 
comrade Conrad made a comment 
about secret trials he was berated 
and heckled by many at the meeting, 
especially Matthew Caygill, despite 
the best efforts of the chair. Sadly, the 
NC voted against our motion, with 11 
for, 23 against and six abstentions. 

Following this, there was another 
area of contention, when Felicity 
Dowling moved her motion on 
developing a ‘safe spaces’ policy 
on how members of LU should 
behave internally in order to protect 
‘vulnerable’ members. Of course, 
LU has voted twice now not to 
adopt her ‘safe spaces’ proposals, 
yet she continues undeterred. Eve 
Turner correctly pointed out that, 
while there were three motions on 
this issue at the last conference, the 
majority did not support any of them 
(though the Communist Platform’s 
code of conduct got the biggest vote). 
I took issue with the whole notion of 
‘safe spaces’ - a patronising concept 
that is often used to cower and 
intimidate. But comrade Dowling 
was adamant that we needed such a 
policy to prevent abuse - “Look at 
what happened with Jimmy Savile,” 
she argued. Of course, ironically 
(given the previous discussion), a 
culture of openness is the best way 
of preventing abuse, not secret trials 
and bureaucratic minefields. 

Comrade Dowling’s motion was 
not carried - there were 17 votes for 
and 17 against. But somehow I feel 
that will not prevent the ghoul of the 
‘safe spaces’ policy rearing its head at 
a future conference. 

Following this, there was a 
discussion on the mobilisation for June 
20 and then the NC closed with some 
debate on the one-day constitutional 
conference that will be held over the 
same weekend as our normal annual 
conference in the autumn. Some felt 
that this should not be a priority, while 
many argued that the question was 
important. It is now widely recognised 
that the existing constitution is not fit 
for purpose - although it goes without 
saying that comrades like Felicity 
Dowling have a rather different idea 
from ourselves on the changes that 
need to be made • 
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PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


Fight for a political alternative 

The June 20 national demonstration should be seen as an opportunity to build something more permanent, 
argues Paul Demarty 


I t is, of course, an excellent thing 
that tens of thousands of people 
are prepared to demonstrate their 
opposition to the austerity of the 
main parties. The failure of Labour 
at the polls, and for others the failure 
of the ‘Green surge’ to translate into 
seats, has had a demoralising effect 
on broadly leftwing opinion in this 
country; this weekend’s turnout 
will at least temporarily galvanise 
flagging spirits. 

The demonstration also benefits 
from a timely coincidence: last- 
minute vote-switching in the Labour 
leadership nominations has gotten 
leftwing stalwart Jeremy Corbyn 
onto the ballot. The bookies do not 
rate his chances (20/1 as I write), 
but he could attract a fair share of 
first preferences - the new category 
of ‘registered supporter’ offers that 
possibility. 

On June 20, Corbyn has the 
opportunity to exhort thousands of 
people to stump up their three quid 
and cast their vote for him. If all 
the 70,000-odd souls signed up on 
Facebook to attend beforehand did 
so, that would account for a sizeable 
chunk of the shrivelled Labour 
membership. In any case, Corbyn’s 
presence will mean a lot of media 
attention for a very traditional left 
Labourism, however much it will be 
dominated by frothing denunciations 
in the gutter press. For all the 
limitations of that politics, it is an 
improvement on the non-stop diet of 
Thatcherite dogma we usually get. 

While the demonstration has 
attracted the usual bestiary of far- 
leftists - Trotskyists, tankies and 
anarchists alike - as well as more 
politically pugnacious trade union 
contingents, it has pulled towards 
it a respectable slice of the general 
population as well. The key question, 
however, is what happens after: 
having attracted the attention of a 
decent contingent of those ‘ordinary 
people’ the left is so keen to engage, 
where will that attention be directed 
after the coaches hit the Ml for the 
long journey home? 

On this point, some words are 
necessary on the organisation that 
called the demonstration. The 
People’s Assembly Against Austerity 
is a self-proclaimed broad alliance 
of trade unions, leftwing parties 
and civil-society organisations 
against the punitive assault of the 
Tory government and its Tory- 
Liberal predecessor. Its prominent 
supporters include Len McCluskey 
of the Unite union, among other left¬ 
leaning general secretaries, and also 
numerous celebrities, from Russell 
Brand to Charlotte Church. 

In substance, however, the 
People’s Assembly is the creation 
of John Rees, Lindsey German and 
their Counterfire organisation. Rees 
and German were previously leaders 
of the Socialist Workers Party, in the 
period that saw the 1.5 million-strong 
demo against the invasion of Iraq in 


2003. The size of that mobilisation 
convinced them to take the SWP 
sharply in the direction of ‘building 
the movements’: creating single¬ 
issue campaigns devoid of ‘divisive’ 
(that is, clear) politics. 

The failure of several subsequent 
initiatives - notably the Respect 
alliance with George Galloway and 
dubious petty bourgeois elements in 
Tower Hamlets and Birmingham - led 
the SWP to offload Rees and German, 
who set up Counterfire, with the new 
context of the global financial crisis 
to deal with. The PA is their second 
attempt to build a Stop the War-type 
‘broad movement’ against austerity, 
the first being the now-forgotten 
Coalition of Resistance, launched 
with much fanfare in 2010. 

The essential difficulty with this 
broad-front strategy is with its very 
‘broadness’. Sure, everyone from 
Charlotte Church to Paul Demarty 
can turn out on a PA demonstration; 
but the very act of doing so does 
not achieve much in and of itself. 
My opinions do not become more 
popular for having been expressed 
within a central London postcode or 
two of her; still less the opposite. 

In order to maintain such a 
diversity of talent, the mode of 


politics represented by the PA clips 
everyone’s wings. Unfortunately, 
this demonstration is a case in point, 
having been called at the height of 
the general election campaign in 
lieu of actual voting advice. Yet how 
could the PA recommend votes, when 
half of its leading lights (the Corbyns 
and McLuskeys) are committed to 
Labour, and another significant 
chunk to the Greens? (The exact 
same problem faced COR in 2010, 
and indeed Stop the War in 2005, 
with Respect in place of the Greens.) 

The PA, like all Rees-German 
initiatives, faces the persistent 
complaint that it only organises 
grand old duke of York affairs - 
tame A-to-B marches that put no fear 
into anyone that matters. Instead, 
according to anarcho-leftist critics, 
our strategy should be focused on 
direct action. The gutter press has 
afforded us a recent example in a 
hysterical Mail on Sunday expose 
(June 14) on various people hoping to 
use this demonstration as a jumping- 
off point for other activities, ranging 
from Class War’s typically infantile 
“hate mob” to a rerun of Occupy 
LSX proposed by a member of the 
Brick Lane Debates (a split from 
Counterfire). 


In reply, Counterfire periodically 
makes stirring defences of big 
demonstrations. Both sides, however, 
are trapped in the same basic mindset 
of fetishising particular tactics. The 
problem with the A-to-B march, 
according to those who wish to re¬ 
occupy the St Paul’s churchyard, 
appears thus to be the ‘to B’ part of 
the equation, and nothing else. 

What disappears in both versions 
is politics as such. The direct- 
actionists do not want to sit around 
and talk - they want to do something. 
As for the PA, its rolling refrain 
this past month or so is repeating 
endlessly the need to break out of 
the “leftwing bubble”; while this 
is a recurring theme of Reesism- 
Germanism passim , the exact form of 
words comes from a recent article by 
comrade Church herself. She joined 
the PA to get out of that bubble; we 
fear that escape may not be quite so 
easy as that. 

The truth is that those ‘ordinary 
people’ who can be reached at all 
have no need of the left to convince 
them that Tory cuts are a bad thing. 
Those whose minds have not been 
mutilated too badly by reading 
the Mail can see quite plainly the 
inhumanity of benefit sanctions, and 


worry about the fate of the national 
health service. If we on the left can 
contribute anything at all, it must be 
in the shape of guidance as to what 
to do about it. 

On this point, we must say that 
the best answers are the old ones - 
we need not a broad coalition, or a 
colourful tapestry of direct action- 
focused affinity groups, but a party : 
a democratic mass organisation with 
meaningful life at every level, whose 
members agree to act in concert 
towards a positive political goal. 

For us, as the masthead suggests, 
that goal is communism. It is equally 
the case, however, that Jeremy 
Corbyn excites so widely primarily 
because he is attached to a real, 
historic organisation - the Labour 
Party - which looms a lot larger than 
the far left among the working class 
and progressive-minded people, 
despite its political hopelessness in 
the recent period. 

The PA plainly lacks a positive 
goal - it is a people’s assembly 
against austerity, but not for very 
much at all. The natural mode of 
organisation in such a situation is 
top-down and bureaucratic; and for 
all the attempts (quite genuine, we 
stress) to build thriving local groups, 
there is the blunt fact that there is 
not terribly much for them to do as 
the PA other than build for centrally 
directed demonstrations and ‘days 
of action’ like this weekend (other 
activities, such as defending this or 
that hospital or library, we suspect 
those involved would be doing 
whether or not the PA existed at all). 

Above all, parties have the 
advantage of coherence through 
time - accountability to a programme 
means errors can be corrected, history 
revisited and better conclusions 
drawn. We have said that the PA 
is the latest iteration of a strategy 
adhered to with dogged consistency 
by its core leaders, but we must point 
out equally that Stop the War did not 
stop the war, nor did Coalition of 
Resistance unseat Cameron. 

There is no shame in that; after all, 
our enemies are strong. The problem 
is that the millions of participants 
in the anti-war movement did not 
replenish the depleted ranks of the 
left beyond the usual generational 
replacement; at a moment when huge 
numbers were paying attention to our 
side, we had nothing for them but 
dysfunctional sects and the promise 
of more and more demonstrations. 

Insanity, it is said, consists in doing 
the same thing over and over again 
and expecting different results - a 
habit we need to break. Major events 
like this weekend are reminders that 
there is a constituency out there for 
radical, socialist politics; but until 
the already-existing socialists have a 
serious positive project to offer, that 
constituency can be forgiven for not 
sticking around • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 



John Rees: march, 
march, march 
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Register for Corbyn 

The campaign to elect Jeremy Corbyn must be the start of the fight to transform Labour, writes Charles 
Gradnitzer of Labour Party Marxists 


W ith only a few seconds to spare 
before the Labour leadership 
nominations closed at midday 
on June 15, Jeremy Corbyn secured his 
place on the ballot paper. This was the 
result of the pressure placed on MPs to 
nominate Corbyn by grassroots Labour 
Party activists and organisations, 
including the social media campaign 
run by Red Labour. 1 

His performance during the hustings 
on Newsnight on June 17 demonstrated 
that he is the only supportable 
candidate. He drew a clear line between 
himself and the other candidates, never 
capitulating to anti-migrant chauvinism, 
putting forward a clear anti-austerity 
message, championing the welfare state 
and opposing imperialist wars. 

When an audience member asked 
about immigration the other candidates 
fell over themselves to engage in the 
sort of anti-migrant chauvinism they 
imagined people wanted to hear, with 
Liz Kendall reminding us of recent 
images from the Daily Mail showing 
asylum-seekers clinging onto trucks in 
Calais in order to live a life on benefits 
in Britain. Corbyn instead did the 
unthinkable by making a principled 
and impassioned speech in favour of 
the right to migrate, which was met with 
rapturous applause. 

The other candidates also stuck 
to the official austerity-lite message, 
with Kendall telling a firefighter who 
had voted for the UK Independence 
Party as a “protest” against Tory 
and Labour cuts that she would 
continue with the ‘deficit reduction’ 
plan. Later, Andy Burnham became 
confused about whether he thought 
Labour overspent when it was in 
government, replying both “yes” and 
“no” at different points in his answer. 
Corbyn was the only candidate to 
oppose austerity, privatisation and 


the marketisation of public services 
- statements that were met with more 
applause. 

The final and crucial difference 
between Corbyn and the other candidates 
could be seen in his statements in favour 
of party democracy. While he does 
not go as far as we in Labour Party 
Marxists would like, his proposal to 
be able to elect a leader every year and 
his criticism of Tony Blair’s destruction 
of party democracy are supportable and 
a step in the right direction. 

Of course, you cannot gauge how 
popular somebody is from the reaction 
of the sort of people who would 
voluntarily travel to Nuneaton to 
participate in a Labour Party leadership 
hustings and it is also foolish to rely on 
polls. But it is safe to say that Corbyn’s 
message seems already to be resonating 
with a substantial section of the working 
class. 

Smears 

While the Newsnight audience 
seemed receptive to Corbyn, he has 
been attacked by the rightwing press, 
Labour Party MPs and an assortment 
of commentators 

Alan Johnson, editor of the pro-Israel 
Fathom journal, tells us that Corbyn, as 
the “most leftwing candidate”, really 
“should” be getting his vote. But no, 
he will not be backing Corbyn because 
of his involvement in the Palestinian 
Solidarity Campaign. 2 Johnson’s 
article consists of a couple of quotes 
from Corbyn defending Raed Salah, 
a leader of the Islamic Movement in 
Israel, followed by a list of unpleasant 
remarks from Salah. The intention being 
to smear Corbyn as an anti-Semite. 

Johnson also criticises Corbyn 
for inviting the Lebanese minister of 
agriculture, Hussein Hajj Hassan, a 
member of Hezbollah, to launch the 


British section of the International 
Union of Parliamentarians for Palestine. 
There then follow several anti-Semitic 
quotes from the Hezbollah’s founder, 
Hassan Nasrallah. 

The article is incredibly dishonest 
for two reasons. Firstly Corbyn is not 
an anti-Semite or standing on an anti- 
Semitic platform and Johnson can only 
imply that he is; secondly Johnson, 
despite claiming to be of the left, would 
never support Corbyn unless he was 
a pro-Israel chauvinist like himself. 
Nevertheless, this slander has made it 
into the rightwing press, which is happy 
to join in the smears. 

From within the party Corbyn has 
been attacked by rightwing MPs and 
councillors, though in some cases their 
criticisms ought to be taken as glowing 
endorsements. Simon Danczuk MP 
wrote: “It seems like there is a small 
group of MPs who would rather lose the 
general election, as long as they could 
say they had stuck to their principles” 
- as if principles are something to be 
ashamed of. Jonathan Reynolds, former 
aide to Ed Miliband, said Corbyn 
“would not ‘improve the debate’, but 
would shift the contest even further to 
the left”, when what the party needed 
was to “accept the world as it is, not 
how we’d like it to be”. 

There is also a campaign from 
Conservative Party members to 
register as Labour supporters in order 
to vote for Corbyn. Ostensibly this is 
because they think Labour would be 
‘unelectable’ if he was leader and the 
Tories would automatically benefit (if 
he actually won the leadership contest 
this would be used to cast doubt on the 
legitimacy of his victory, of course). 
No doubt the Tories do think that 
Corbyn is unelectable, or else they 
would not be Tories, but this is surely 
part of a campaign to make sure he 


has no chance. 

The leadership contest is now a 
straight-up ‘One member, one vote’ 
affair, since the rules were changed 
at the special conference in March 
2014. This was one of the few positive 
changes to the internal election 
system, as it drastically reduced the 
power of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, which accounted for one 
third of the votes under the previous 
electoral college system. 

If you are not an individual Labour 
member, but belong to an affiliated 
trade union or socialist society, then you 
can register as an affiliated supporter 
for free. If not, then you can become 
a registered supporter for a £3 fee. 3 
Remember, you must sign up before 
12 noon on August 12 in order to have 
a vote in the leadership election. 

If you are an individual member 
then your Constituency Labour Party 
ought to be holding a supporting 
nomination meeting, where the merits 
of the leadership candidates will be 
debated and the CLP can choose to 


give a supporting nomination to one 
of them. It is important for Corbyn 
to get as many of these supporting 
nominations as possible in order to 
highlight the schism between the PLP 
and the Labour Party membership as a 
whole. It could also bump up his list of 
nominations from the original 36 when 
the ballot papers are mailed out. 

But the campaign to shift Labour 
left should not end in September when 
the new leader is elected. It needs 
to be the start of a more powerful 
movement to transform the Labour 
Party into an instrument for working 
class advance - an ally in the Marxist 
struggle for international socialism. 
To this end we encourage all those 
involved in the campaign to join us 
in Labour Party Marxists 4 # 

Notes 

1. See www.hh.co.uk/blog/2015/06/17/conrad- 
landin/j eremy41eader. 

2. http://leftfootforward.org/2015/06/an-open- 
letter-to-j eremy-corbyn. 

3. http://support.labour.org.uk. 

4. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Communist University 
2015 

Saturday August 15 - Saturday August 22 (inclusive) 
Goldsmiths University, Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, New Cross, 
London SE14 6PB 

A week of provocative and stimulating debate hosted by the CPGB 

Confirmed speakers include: Mike Macnair, Hillel Ticktin, Ian 
Birchall, Yassamine Mather, Kevin Bean, Marc Mulholland, James 
Heartfield, Jack Conrad, Chris Knight, Michael Roberts, Paul Demarty, 
Salman Shaheen. 

Details of the agenda and fees for the school will be available on the 
CPGB website soon. To receive email updates for this year’s CU, sign 
up to the CPGB’s Notes for Action at www.cpgb.org.uk. 
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THESES 


All to play for 







Once upon a time, Labour had a vision 


T he success of Jeremy Corbyn in 
gaining enough MPs’ nominations 
to ensure his place on the leadership 
ballot demonstrates once again that there 
is still all to play for within the Labour 
Party. We in the CPGB totally disagree 
with those on the left who claim that 
there is little difference between Labour 
and the other mainstream parties, that 
Labour is now a ‘bourgeois party’ pure 
and simple. 

On the contrary, it remains a 
“bourgeois workers’ party”, to 
use Lenin’s famous phrase. As 
the theses below (adopted by the 
CPGB in November 2010) state, 
Labour’s formation in 1900 “marked 
a significant step forward”, in that, 
“Albeit in a distorted and imperfect 
manner, it embodied the principle of 
working class political independence 
from the parties of the bourgeoisie”. 

As this document makes clear, two 
incorrect approaches to the Labour 
Party have dominated the Marxist left. 
The first consists of “burying oneself in 
the bowels of the Labour Party”, while 
“keeping one’s ‘true’ politics under 
wraps”. The second - today more and 
more common on the left - has been 
to “stand aloof from the Labour Party 
and its internal disputes and conflicts”. 
No, Marxists should aim to transform 
Labour into “a real party of labour” - a 
“united front for all pro-working class 
partisans and organisations”. 

Peter Manson 

Theses on the 
Labour Party 

1. The Labour Party came onto 
the historical agenda only with the 
ending of Britain’s industrial and 
commercial supremacy. Specifically 
the trade union bureaucracy turned 
towards building a Labour Party 
after the perceived failure of Lib- 
Labism. Under British conditions 
the formation of the Labour Party 
in 1900 marked a significant step 
forward. Albeit in a distorted and 
imperfect manner, it embodied the 
principle of working class political 
independence from the parties of 
the bourgeoisie. 

2. Against strong objections from 
Henry Hyndman of the Socialist 
Democratic Federation, but supported 
by Karl Kautsky and Ilyich Lenin, 
the Labour Party was accepted into 
the Second, Socialist, International in 
1908. That despite not being a proper 
socialist party and still tied to the 


Liberals in many ways. 

3. The Labour leadership has from 
the beginning been dominated by 
reformism. There was never a golden 
age when Labour was truly Labour. 
Even when the aim of ‘socialism’ 
was formally adopted in 1918, it was 
conceived as a cynical ploy to divert 
sympathy for the Russian Revolution 
into safe channels. Needless to say, the 
Labour Party’s version of socialism 
was antithetical to working class self¬ 
liberation. Rather it was a version of 
state capitalism. Capital would be 
bureaucratically nationalised and 
the mass of the population remain 
exploited wage-slaves. 

4. Historically - in terms of 
membership, finances and electoral 
base - the Labour Party has largely 
relied on the working class. 
Politically, however, the Labour 
leadership acts in the spirit of the 
bourgeoisie and the interests of 
capital. Something ensured in no 
small measure by the intermediate 
social position occupied by the trade 
union bureaucracy, which has a 
material interest in the continuation 
of the system of capital. Lenin 
correctly characterised the Labour 
Party as a “bourgeois workers’ party”. 
Despite Blairism, New Labour and 
the abandonment of the old clause 
four, the Labour Party must still be 
defined as a bourgeois workers’ party. 

5. Labour is a federal party. Affiliated 
trade unions, constituency parties, 
socialist societies, the Cooperative 
Party, Labour Students, a Westminster 
parliamentary party, a European 
parliamentary party, etc, making up its 
constituent parts. The original aim of 
the Labour Party was extraordinarily 
modest: the representation of working 
class opinion “by men sympathetic 
with the aims and demands of the 
labour movement”. 

6. Throughout its existence the 
Labour Party has been rent by left- 
right divisions. In part this reflects 
the contradiction between the 
working class base and the pro¬ 
capitalist leadership. In part there 
is a symbiotic relationship. Right 
reformism needs working class 
votes, but gains coherence through 
the serious business of trying to 
secure a parliamentary majority and 
forming a government. The trade 
union bureaucracy certainly wants a 
sympathetic government or one that is 
at least not overtly hostile. However, 
the capitalist state, legal system, 


media, money and corruption set 
the parameters of what is considered 
reliable, responsible and, in normal 
circumstances, electable. 

7. By contrast left reformist 
figureheads are constantly drawn to 
the right, crucially because they too 
look towards forming a government, 
but this time, at least in verbal 
terms, in order to get hold of the 
existing capitalist state machine. Left 
reformists claim this is crucial if their 
version of bureaucratic socialism is 
to be realised. Meantime there is the 
business of gestures. 

8. Left reformists tend to compromise 
with the right in the name of getting 
elected and are thereby doomed never 
to secure any lasting or meaningful 
control over the Labour Party 
machine, let alone the commanding 
heights of the parliamentary Labour 
Party. When left reformists are 
elected to the leadership they have 
little or no impact. Either they serve 
as a stop-gap (George Lansbury), 
someone who maintains the loyalty 
of disillusioned or radicalised 
workers. That or they quickly become 
indistinguishable from the right wing 
(Ramsay MacDonald, Michael Foot, 
Neil Kinnock). 

9. Overcoming Labourism is a central 
strategic task for communists in 
Britain. Toadying as loyal lieutenants 
to left Labourites, keeping one’s ‘true’ 
politics under wraps, burying oneself 
in the bowels of the Labour Party and 
subordinating everything to staying in 
there till the glorious day when the class 
struggle transforms it into an instrument 
of socialism is naive at best. At worst it is 
downright treachery. On the other hand, to 
stand aloof from the Labour Party and its 
internal disputes and conflicts is as good as 
useless. A typical left sectarian pose. 

10. In 1920 Lenin urged the newly 
formed Communist Party of Great 
Britain not only to seek affiliation, 
but work to put the Labour Party 
into government. This despite the 
Labour Party’s dreadful record in 
World War I and the presence of 
Labour ministers in Lloyd George’s 
cabinet. Putting Labour into office 
would allow communists to expose 
the Labour leadership and win over 
the working class to communism. 
And, whether or not the Labour 
Party accepted the CPGB as an 
affiliate, there is, insisted Lenin, an 
enduring obligation to criticise all 
varieties of reformism. 

11. The overthrow of capitalism 


and the transition to communism 
requires that the working class 
organises independently of the labour 
bureaucracy. However, a mass CPGB 
is impossible without the communist 
vanguard closely cooperating with and 
changing the outlook of the broadest 
sections of the working class, not 
least the membership and base of the 
Labour Party. 

12. The Labour Party rejected CPGB 
affiliation in August 1920. Despite that 
the bulk of communists maintained 
individual membership. In 1922 
two CPGB comrades were elected 
as Labour MPs - despite subsequent 
undemocratic rule changes barring 
communists from membership, 
standing as Labour candidates and 
even representing their trade union at 
Labour Party conference, the CPGB 
continued to exert a considerable 
influence. A swathe of Labour Party 
constituency organisations were 
openly pro-communist. 

13. The CPGB was the main driving 
force behind the formation of the 
National Left Wing Movement in 
1926. Its Sunday Worker , largely 
financed by the CPGB and edited 
by CPGB member William Paul, 
attained a 100,000 circulation. 
Though there was an opportunist 
tendency to refrain from criticising 
leftwing Labour leaders and 
trade union officials, the NLWM 
was a creative application of the 
united front tactic advocated by 
the Communist International. The 
NLWM not only opposed the anti¬ 
communist witch-hunt in the Labour 
Party. It openly advocated many of 
the political positions of the CPGB, 
including the “overthrow of the 
capitalist class”. 

14. Even when it was dominated 
by Stalinism the CPGB continued 
to influence the Labour Party. The 
CPGB generated the theory and 
programme for much of the Labour 
left. It was responsible for many of its 
political actions. The ‘official’ CPGB 
also reinforced the reformism and 
nationalism of the Labour left. Eg, 
opposition to the European Union and 
demands for a British withdrawal. 

15. Both the formation of the CPGB 
in 1920 and the NLWM are highly 
relevant for today. Outside the 
Labour Party the revolutionary left is 
divided into numerous confessional 
sects. That means duplication 
of effort, woeful amateurism, 
narrowness of vision and endless 


debilitating splits. The revolutionary 
left inside the Labour Party is hardly 
any better. It either fondly looks 
back to Stalinism, champions third- 
world Bonapartes or hires itself out 
to left reformist figureheads. The 
unity of the revolutionary left on 
the basis of a Marxist programme 
and genuine democratic centralism 
would represent a tremendous 
advance. But the widest masses of 
the working class must still be won. 
Here prolonged communist work 
in the Labour Party and the trade 
unions is vital. 

16. There is no contradiction between 
the fight for a mass Communist Party 
and the fight to transform the Labour 
Party, trade unions, cooperatives, etc. 

17. Calls for a return of the old 
clause four are totally misplaced. 
Communists urge Labour Party 
members to organise on the basis 
of explicitly Marxist - as opposed 
to social democratic, Stalinite or 
third-worldist - politics. Marxists 
in the Labour Party should openly 
advocate extreme democracy in 
society and throughout the labour 
movement, working class rule and 
international socialism. 

18. The Labour Party can be made 
into a real party of labour. By that 
we communists mean establishing 
the Labour Party as a united front for 
all pro-working class partisans and 
organisations. Undemocratic bans and 
proscriptions should be rescinded and 
all communist, revolutionary socialist 
and left groups encouraged to affiliate. 

19. The fight to democratise the 
Labour Party cannot be separated 
from the fight to democratise the 
trade unions. Trade union votes at 
Labour Party conferences should 
be cast not by general secretaries, 
but proportionately according to the 
political balance in each delegation. 

20. Communists fight for all trade 
unions to affiliate to the Labour Party, 
for all members of the trade unions to 
pay the political levy to the Labour 
Party and join the Labour Party as 
individual members. 

21. The Labour Party must be 
reorganised from top to bottom. 
Bring the PLP under democratic 
control. The position of Labour leader 
should be abolished. Chairs of the 
PLP, shadow ministers, etc, should 
be elected by and accountable to the 
national executive committee. Abolish 
the national policy forums. The NEC 
should be unambiguously responsible 
for drafting Labour Party manifestoes. 
The NEC should be elected and 
accountable to the annual Labour 
Party conference. 

22. Make the annual conference into 
the supreme body of the Labour Party. 
Instead of a tame rally there must be 
democratic debate and binding votes. 
Make Labour Party officials and 
shadow ministers report to the labour 
movement as servants. 

23. Elected representatives must be 
recallable by the constituency or other 
body that selected them. That includes 
Labour MPs, MEPs, MSPs, AMs, 
councillors, etc. Without exception 
elected representatives should take 
only the average wage of a skilled 
worker, the balance being donated to 
the labour movement. 

24. Winning the Labour Party for 
democracy, the working class and 
Marxism necessarily involves a 
protracted struggle against the 
right wing. These careerists have 
no legitimate place in the labour 
movement. The pro-capitalist, pro¬ 
imperialist right must be driven out • 
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REVIEW 


Stoned and dethroned 

Paul Trynka Sympathy for the devil: the birth of the Rolling Stones and the death of Brian Jones 

Bantam Press, 2014, pp368, £16.99 



When they were famous: Brian Jones, Yoko Ono, John Lennon and Julian Lennon 


W hen I was around 101 opened 
up a book my dad owned 
about the Rolling Stones 
(Roy Carr The Rolling Stones: an 
illustrated record London 1976). One 
of the Stones in the photographs was 
a blond-headed man who stood out 
from the other four. In one picture, he 
was looking at the camera with a small 
garden fork in one hand and a glass of 
red wine in the other with an impish 
grin on his face. Noticeable also were 
the big puffy bags under his eyes. This, 
at least to my 10-year-old imagination, 
wasn’t a run-of-the-mill human being. 

This person was Brian Jones, one 
of the original members and guitarists 
in the Rolling Stones. I leamt from my 
dad’s book that tragedy had surrounded 
him and that Jones had died very young 
(at 27 years) in 1969; I also knew this 
because my dad had a picture of my 
step-mum standing by Brian’s grave 
in Cheltenham. 

It was only when I got older, around 
17, and I started to listen to the Stones 
(initially their 1960s output) that my 
dad deemed I was a suitable acolyte 
for another level of the myth around 
Brian; that he was more than just 
some kind of wayward 1960s fashion 
symbol. Here was someone who was a 
brilliant instrumentalist before he got 
too wrecked on alcohol and drugs. For 
this, my dad cited such audio moments 
as slashing guitar intros and outros on 
‘Have you seen your mother, baby, 
standing in the shadow?’ (1966); and 
Brian’s doleful slide guitar on ‘Little 
red rooster’ (1964). 

And so the myth goes on recurring 
down the years since his death; the stack 
of books about his life keeps growing; 
while a set of implausible conspiracy 
theories also continues to circulate. 
Ironically, at first glance, there is a 
certain market for Brian Jones, as the 
Rolling Stones continue on the ascent 
they have been on since his death in 
1969 to becoming ‘the greatest rock 
’n’ roll band in the world’. This ascent 
has become steadily more bizarre and 
grotesque, as Jagger, Richards et al 
have turned into pensioners belting 
out unsentimental and commodified 
renderings of the songs of their 
rebellious youth to millions of people 
across the globe. The ghost of Brian 
Jones continues to hover in the wings 
as a symbol of what the Stones were 
in the 1960s, suggesting an underlying 
dissatisfaction (bad pun intended) with 
this state of affairs. 

The Rolling Stones were originally 
founded in 1962 by Brian Jones, who 
was from Cheltenham in England. 
Already something of a bad boy (he had 
made a schoolgirl pregnant and went on 
to father a host of children by different 
women), Jones was an enthusiast for 
American rhythm and blues (R&B). 
Formed in the shadow of older British 
practitioners, such as Alexis Komer, the 
Rolling Stones were the spearheads of 
the British R&B boom. Jones (at this 
point on guitar and harmonica) was 
joined by Mick Jagger (vocals), Keith 
Richards (guitar), Bill Wyman (bass) 
and Charlie Watts (drums). Although 
the guiding musical force behind the 
band’s early recordings of R&B covers, 
Jones was steadily marginalised, as 
the group’s rise in the popular music 
charts continued into 1964 and 1965 - as 
Jagger and Richards monopolised the 
songwriting of huge international hits, 
such as ‘(I can’t get no) Satisfaction’. 

Jones, however, continued to 
play an important role in the group’s 
sound until around 1967 (indeed, 
it has been suggested frequently 
that many compositions credited to 


Jagger-Richards were in fact group 
compositions). In 1967, the British 
establishment persecuted the Stones in 
a number of well-publicised drug busts, 
with Jones becoming an enduring target. 
This was combined with a number of 
epic trips to Morocco, one of which 
ended with Jones being abandoned 
by Jagger and Richards and Anita 
Pallenberg, Brian’s girlfriend of the 
time, who left him for Richards. This 
persecution and the souring of inter¬ 
band relationships escalated Jones’s 
drug and alcohol use, which worsened 
medical conditions such as anxiety. 

By 1968, Jones had become a much 
more peripheral figure in the group, 
leading to his effective sacking in June 
1969. The next month Jones was dead 
as a result of drowning in his own 
swimming pool at Cotchford Farm in 
East Sussex - the official verdict being 
‘death by misadventure’. Without 
Jones, the Stones did a major US tour 
in the fall of 1969, the first iteration of 
the so-called ‘greatest rock ‘n’ roll band 
in the world’ shtick that would become 
all too familiar. 

Contested 

Since that time, the history of Brian 
Jones and the Rolling Stones has 


been a contested one. For Jagger and 
Richards, Jones shifts from being an 
object of pity (usually Jagger), who 
was just too out of it to play and not 
really interested in the group, to one 
of relative scorn (Richards). Richards, 
in particular, puts the death of Jones 
in an inevitablist frame of reference, 
stating that it was just something that 
was bound to happen. Charlie Watts 
has portrayed Jones as an unlikable 
person addicted to excess. Whatever 
degree of empathy is shown to Jones 
(and Jagger has begun to express 
some regret at the treatment of his 
former guitarist in recent documentary 
films such as Crossfire hurricane ), 
Jagger and Richards have, in general, 
downplayed his contribution to the 
band’s music. 

This has not been a one-way street. 
Probably the best book about the band, 
Stanley Booth’s True adventures of 
the Rolling Stones (first appearing in 
1984), was more sympathetic to Jones 
in the period of the 1967-68 drug busts, 
portraying some of the psychodrama of 
his everyday life without using this as 
a stick to berate Jagger and Richards. 
A more forceful note of dissent was 
raised by the group’s former bassist, 
Bill Wyman, in Stone alone: the story 


of a rock ’n’ roll band (1990). While 
this is mostly to be regarded as one of 
the worst rock autobiographies ever 
(unless you are vexed by such issues as 
what brand of cigarettes Jagger smoked 
or how much was in Wyman’s bank 
account at the end of every month), 
its author did illustrate that, despite 
Jones being a difficult personality 
to contend with, the Rolling Stones 
were very much Brian’s creation and 
that this influence was unpicked by a 
cabal of Jagger, Richards and manager 
Andrew Loog Oldham. Wyman quickly 
became somewhat estranged from the 
Stones after the book’s first appearance, 
although he did not officially depart 
until 1993. 

Even Jagger and Richards 
themselves have hinted at points that 
they had lost something with Jones’s 
passing. In 1989, after something of 
a mid-1980s hiatus, the group felt 
obliged to return to Morocco to record 
with the Master Musicians of Joujouka 
with whom Jones had worked in the 
late 1960s (the excellent Brian Jones 
presents the pipes of Pan at Joujouka 
was released after his death in 1971). 
The song that emerged, ‘International 
drift’ on the 1989 album, Steel 
wheels , was execrable, but the BBC 


documentary made to accompany 
the visit was interesting because of 
its movement - partly a reluctant 
celebration of the impact that Jones had 
had on the band; partly an attempt to 
minimise that influence; and, secretly, 
an acknowledgement that the Stones’ 
music had gone awry in subsequent 
decades. 

A more effusive outpouring of 
emotion on Jones’s behalf was made 
by Genesis P Orridge (formerly of 
‘industrial’ pioneers Throbbing Gristle) 
and Psychic TV, who released a song 
entitled ‘Godstar’ in 1985. This dealt 
with the life of the dead guitarist under 
the pretext of the lines, “You were so 
beautiful/You were so very special/I 
wish I were with you now/I wish I could 
save you somehow.” This, loosely, has 
become the unacknowledged mantra 
of a fairly large body of fans and one 
that generally suggests, in a reversal 
of the Jagger-Richards narrative, that 
it was Jones who was betrayed and let 
down by the group’s latter-day leaders. 
This, in turn, has led to the production 
of various conspiracy theories about the 
death and a dreadful film from 2005, 
Stoned , which tried to bring one of these 
‘murder’ conspiracy fantasies to life. 
There are various Brian Jones fan clubs 
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in existence and there is even an awful 
bronze bust of him in Cheltenham, 
which seems rather ironic to anyone 
who’s spent time there. 

Paul Trynka, the author of Sympathy 
for the devil , steers a path through the 
morass of conflicting narratives around 
Jones, examining and rejecting the 
various conspiracy theories and painting 
a picture of an anxious, brooding and 
difficult musician who was beset by a 
host of personal troubles, exacerbated 
by abuse of alcohol and drugs. Critically 
though, Jones is not cast as a foredoomed 
character. He continued to play a crucial 
role in the music of the Stones until at 
least 1967. Even after Anita Pallenberg 
left him for Richards in 1967, Jones was 
still capable of a recovery, only finally 
being unpicked in his last years by 
continual harassment by the police and 
his use of Quaalude depressants. (For 
an illustration of the degraded physical 
spectacle that Jones had become near his 
end, see the film footage of him in The 
Rolling Stones rock and roll circus from 
December 1968.) 

The continuation of this messy 
debate is, as stated before, due to the 
evolution of what was an expression of 
intense British teenage enthusiasm for 
R&B and, more broadly, Americana, 
in the context of a dreary post-war 
British context, into a modern-day 
commodified form that is a sheer, 
relentless repetition of what went 
before: that is, the Rolling Stones as 
they are in 2015 and as they have been 
for the last 40 years or so. 

Shifts 

The Rolling Stones began (and 
remained) as copyists - initially 
brilliant copyists, taking older forms 
of black music to be repackaged 
for millions of white teenagers. In 
doing so, they became supreme ‘pop’ 
musicians (good pop music having 
the never-ending ability to regurgitate 
and reshape existing forms). Even 
their biggest hit, ‘Satisfaction’, was 
an assemblage of advertising slogans 
and soul riffs - all derivative, all 
brilliant. After a period of stylistically 
indifferent drifting around the ‘peace 
and love’ era and its attendant 
psychedelic sounds in 1966-67 (which, 
ironically, as we shall see below, gave 
Jones a last chance to shine), the group 
returned to recycle Americana in a 
stunning series of albums: Beggars 
banquet (1968); Let it bleed (1969); 
Sticky fingers (1971); and Exile on 
Main St (1972). The template of this 
music was broadened to include folk, 
blues, country and gospel. 

This series coincided, however, 
with another shift. During 1967’s 
drug busts, the Stones, building on 
an earlier image that pitched them as 
unwashed, delinquent opposites to the 
lovable Beatles, had been cast as anti¬ 
authority figures. (The establishment 
does seem to have been out to get the 
Stones and the severity of the sentences 
for fairly minor offences was critiqued 
by William Rees-Mogg, then editor of 
The Times , in the famous ‘Who breaks 
a butterfly on a wheel’ editorial in 
1967.) Jagger and Richards, although 
resisting the establishment, essentially 
boiled the issue down to a question of 
personal morality: ie, it was no-one 
else’s business what they chose to do 
in private. Of course, this was perfectly 
true on one level, but such a stance 
practically ignored the huge social 
consequences of the issue at hand, as the 
country debated the rights and wrongs 
of the so-called offensive behaviour of 
the Rolling Stones. Jagger, who always 
seemed to be, at heart, a conservative, 
summed up his existential predicament 
rather well in ‘Street fighting man’ 
(1968): “But what can a poor boy do/ 
Except to sing for a rock ‘n’ roll band?” 
Leaving aside the fact that Jagger did 
not exactly come from the poor side of 
the tracks, this is exactly the path the 
Stones followed. 

At the start of the 1968-72 period on 
Beggars banquet , the Stones had cast 
a demonic image (‘Sympathy for the 


devil’, ‘Stray cat blues’), with flashes 
of social insight and empathy for the 
‘common people’ on ‘Street fighting 
man’, ‘Factory girl’ and the somewhat 
trite ‘ Salt of the earth’ (“Say a prayer for 
the common foot soldier/Spare a thought 
for his back-breaking work”). This social 
emphasis was not a new development for 
the band, given that earlier albums, such 
as Aftermath (1966), had also offered 
up a set of rather carping insights into 
the world around Jagger and Richards. 
Beggars Banquet even gave us a song 
with a positively Dylanesque cast of 
outsiders and misfits in the form of 
‘Jigsaw puzzle’. 

As the group’s great cycle of 
Americana began to work itself through 
successive albums, this social sensibility 
began to disappear, to be replaced 
by a less-demonic sense of good¬ 
time hedonism (the singles, ‘Honky 
tonk women’ and ‘Brown sugar’, are 
emblematic of this shift). By the time 
Exile on Main St had been released in 
1972, the Rolling Stones were still able 
to produce brilliant, rough-hewn and 
sprawling approximations of blues, 
gospel and soul, but the songs spoke of 
little except a sense of debauchery and 
excess. Even when touching on more 
pure intentions, the sense of instant 
gratification was present: “Then you 
don’t want to walk and talk about Jesus/ 
You just want to see his face.” It’s clear 
that the Stones were in a very insular 
‘rock star’ space and this was reflected 
and reinforced by Keith Richards’ 
increasing dependency on heroin. 

Other factors pulled the band 
into a calmer, but more secluded 
existence. At the end of the 1969 
US tour there was an attempt to 
leverage the Stones’ standing in the 
counter-cultural movement of the 
time through the ‘organisation’ of the 
disastrous Altamont free concert in 
California. This resulted in the death 
of fan Meredith Hunter (with many 
other spectators being injured) at the 
hands of Hells Angels, who had been 
given responsibility for security at the 
event. These events were captured in 
the Gimme shelter film made by Albert 
and David Maysles. What strikes one, 
viewing the film in retrospect, is how 
out of place Jagger is, as the mayhem 
erupts around the band at Altamont. He 
comes across as a somewhat pathetic, 
helpless character, and a very English 
one - although to his credit he did 
make an attempt to stop the violence. 
Jagger’s shock and horror is also 
palpable, as he is shown watching 
footage from the concert. 

No-one can blame Jagger, Richards 
et al for not wanting to be part of 
another Altamont, but it was also 
reasonably clear that the Stones were 
not going to be pitching themselves 
from that point on as any kind of 
counter-cultural phenomenon, but, 
rather more prosaically, as a rock band 
pure and simple. 

By the early 1970s the Stones had 
become tax exiles - just about the most 
respectable type of bad boy you can be. 
Following Exile on Main St, Goats head 
soup (1973) was half-good or half-bad, 
depending on your disposition; while 
the two albums that followed it - Its 
only rock ’n ’roll (1974) and Black and 
blue (1976) - were desperate affairs. 
The great cycle of Americana had been 
worked through and there was nothing 
left for the Stones but to dilute their 
magpie disposition with progressively 
weaker illustrations of songwriting 
(occasionally bolstered by half- 
baked and sometimes embarrassing 
borrowings from funk, reggae and 
disco, as the decade wore on). 

This was the foundational era for the 
Stones as they exist today - a concert 
machine for recycling ‘golden oldies’ 
on an ever grander and more lucrative 
scale. There has been little attempt to 
elaborate any large-scale innovations or 
evolve any kind of ‘mature style’ (which 
even Bob Dylan has managed fitfully 
over recent decades). Instead, we have a 
group of pensioners perpetually frozen 
in a successful attempt to sell a pale 


copy of their youth to children raised 
up on their myth. These audiences 
only make the demand for a competent 
reiteration of a vague nostalgia, even 
if they are not old enough to have 
experienced the 1960s at first hand. 
The last thing anyone would expect at 
a modern-day Rolling Stones concert 
is a surprise. 

Human toll 

It is hardly to be wondered at that this 
situation has provoked an opposition 
of sorts that clings to some kind of 
‘purer’ Rolling Stones from when 
Brian Jones was alive: ie, the one who 
passed away before the group’s fall 
from artistic grace becomes a symbol 
of musical purity. But what exactly is 
being clung to in the shape of Jones? 

There is a very human form of 
sympathy for Brian as a victim of the 
forces of commodification. In 1965, 
Jones, speaking in the Charlie is my 
darling documentary, said: 

Let’s face it, the future as a Rolling 
Stone is very uncertain. My ultimate 
aim in life was never to be a pop 
star. I enjoy it, with reservations, 
but I’m not really satisfied either 
artistically or personally. 

This is not the voice of the proselytiser 
of R&B from two years previously: 
rather the words of someone slowly 
ground down by an industry that takes 
a grievous human toll. Those forces 
of commodification that Jones is 
inferring here manifested themselves 
in the more general pressures of being 
in a multi-million-selling pop group 
in the 1960s; and in human form in 
the shape of Jagger and Richards, 
whose consistent emphasis on 
forward momentum (even when this 
led the Stones into blind alleys in 
1966-67) reflected market demands. 
There is an archetype in modern 
culture of the member of the rock 
group who gets sick of the music 
business and burns out. Jones is 
merely a more pervasive and famous 
example of this general phenomenon. 
‘Music industry equals sickness’ is a 
widely understood formula beneath 
the hype and glitz that attend so 
many adolescent dreams of stardom. 
Interestingly, in latter years, it has 
been Richards, post-heroin, who 
has taken on the mantle of the Stone 
voicing most unease with Jagger’s 
commercial emphasis; albeit in the 
form of treating live performances 
as some kind of eternal life-support 
machine, which is only the same old 
market pressure rearticulated. 

There is also the matter of Jones’s 
achievements as a musician. It is clearly 
his musical voice that transforms early 
Stones recordings. Take, for example, 
‘I wanna be your man’, a Lennon- 
McCartney throwaway gifted to the 
band in 1963. Otherwise completely 
unremarkable and subject to a murky 
recording, Jones electrified the whole 
thing with a juddering slide-guitar riff 
that sounds weirdly displaced (kind of 
like Elmore James does Catford). 

But it was in the group’s mid- 
1960s recordings, when it drifted 
stylistically, that Jones began to 
assert himself musically once more, 
demonstrating an ability to play a 
whole panoply of instruments that 
transformed a fairly mundane set 
of Jagger-Richards originals into a 
more memorable sequence of songs. 
The obvious example would be the 
punky sitar accompaniment on ‘Paint 
it black’ (1966). Compare Jones’s 
handling of the instrument to George 
Harrison’s more polite usage in The 
Beatles’ ‘Norwegian wood’ (1965); 
Jones carries the whole song, while 
Harrison merely embroiders it (to be 
fair to Harrison, he would get much 
better in subsequent recordings). 

Similar demonstrations of Jones’s 
inconsistent genius can be heard on 
Aftermath (1966), the first Stones album 
to feature a full suite of original Jagger- 
Richards compositions. Lyrically, many 


of the songs reflected a closed world of 
airports, hotels and groupie girls, with 
a somewhat carping and snide view of 
the social backdrop at large. ‘Mother’s 
little helper’ seems to mock the use of 
prescribed drugs by bored suburban 
housewives, while ‘Stupid girl’ has 
a more obvious target in the form of 
female fans and groupies. 

In the middle of all this, Jones, 
seemingly bored with the guitar, threw 
down a variety of textures and shapes 
on an exotic cast of instruments. 
Lyrically, ‘Under my thumb’ and 
‘Out of time’ were blase put-downs 
of women, but became much cooler 
and ironic after Jones’ application of 
marimba. Without him, such songs 
have merely become somewhat 
tiresome and dated and the Stones are 
still regularly massacring ‘Under my 
thumb’ on stage to this day without any 
noticeable sense of irony. Similarly, 
‘Lady Jane’ (my favourite as a child), 
a rather twee ballad, was prettified 
beyond recognition by Jones’s use of 
a 19th century Appalachian dulcimer. 

Few of the songs on Aftermath 
would have lingered long in the memory 
without the intervention of Jones. When 
his influence waned on certain recordings 
of this period, such as the 1967 single, 
‘Let’s spend the night together’, then the 
Stones merely fell back into musically 
directionless cliches. 

During the long drug-bust-strewn 
year of 1967, the Rolling Stones 
made a brief and unsuccessful foray 
into psychedelia - peace and love 
really wasn’t their thing given that 
their image had been constructed to 
emphasise a more confrontational 
stance. Only Jones seemed to have any 
idea of what sounds might be required, 
with his mellotron (a keyboard 
instrument that was an early precursor 
of the modern-day sampler) providing 
an ethereal, creepy vibe to tracks such 
as the ‘We love you’ single (the film 
of which portrayed Jones on the brink 
of drug-infused oblivion, ironic as 
the song would have had little focus 
without him) and ‘2,000 light years 
from home’, the stand-out track on the 
derivative mess that was 1967’s Their 
Satanic Majesties Request. 

Jones was not the only musician in 
1966-67 to play exotic instruments or to 
explore more textured sounds. What did 
stand out was his ability to foreground 
those textures and to condense them into 
a three-minute pop song. In that sense, 
Jones was on a par with The Beatles, 
the masters of this practice, who also 
saw fit to utilise his talents on some 
- admittedly throwaway - recordings. 
Jones also composed, produced and 
arranged the soundtrack to a 1967 cult 
West German film, A degree of murder , 
starring Anita Pallenberg. 

It could be objected that this really 
is not an awful lot to point to in terms 
of some kind of ideological resistance 
to the commodification of rock music. 
Clinging to someone such as Jones 
as wreckage from the great musical 
denouements of the past has a certain 
irrationality. We have a wayward 
dandy; a guy who could play lots of 
different instruments well; and one 
who was rather fond of altering his 
mind with substances. Yes, Jones was 
clearly persecuted by the authorities, 
but there was no attempt to make 
himself into a martyr. Rather, as 
Trynka shows, he was more interested 
in dodging the bullets, which helped to 
isolate him even further. 

Cheated 

But if Brian Jones is a somewhat 
weak flame to throw against the forces 
of corporate darkness, then that is 
not really his fault. The composer, 
Karlheinz Stockhausen (1928-2007), 
once described pop art as “shameful 
for mankind ... garbage art, which 
celebrates material impermanence and 
decay ...” 

This is an extreme view, but it 
does present a core of truth about 
pop music. Its beauty has been in its 
transient and portable form, but that, 


in turn, means a regression on the 
part of the producer and the listener. 
Jones, even as someone who had 
tried to embroider the pop form in the 
most intelligent manner possible with 
R&B and other exotic infusions, had 
obviously begun to disinter the truth 
of his musical existence with latter 
dabbling in electronica and Moroccan 
field recordings. The limitations 
of Brian Jones are in themselves 
limitations of an art form that travels 
far too lightly to become a purveyor 
of deep cultural import. 

These are also problems with the 
1960s themselves. The latter-day 
evolution of the Rolling Stones has 
been part of a wider trend, whereby 
everything from this era in terms of 
music, fashion and social rebellion has 
been recuperated into the mainstream 
in one form or another. Recycling the 
music of the 1960s is a huge industry, 
while rebellions of the era such as anti¬ 
racism have been incorporated and 
tamed by the bureaucratic structures of 
the state in a number of countries across 
the world. International rebellions, such 
as the one that occurred in 1968, were 
clearly not nothing, but were much 
more ephemeral in historical terms than 
some leftists would have you believe. 

It is instructive to read practitioners 
in the British punk movement of the 
late 1970s make essentially the same 
complaints about the structure of 
modern society and the boredom of 
everyday life that had been made by 
the counter-cultural movements of the 
1960s. While the supposed ‘year-zero’ 
approach of the punk movement to 
the past was revealed to be hyperbole 
(punk groups had the same ‘pick-and- 
mix’ attitude to the past as most pop 
groups have), the fact that it had to 
define itself against the same old 
targets would suggest that the 1960s 
was somewhat inconsequential. 

In Britain at least one could make 
a case for arguing that the 1960s was 
a decade with strong reactionary 
elements. This is an anecdotal point 
in regards to the growth of social 
freedoms, but my dad has told me 
that, while he did grow his hair long, 
keep up with fashions and play loud 
rock music as the decade wore on, the 
sense of social disapproval was nearly 
as strong. Once it became known in 
our village that he liked the Stones, 
he was initially subject to half-serious 
inquiries about his bathing habits; the 
implication being that, as the Stones 
were ‘filthy’, there was a chance he 
might be too. 

Moving away from anecdotes, this 
idea can be expanded. In 1968, another 
English group that had emerged in the 
same broad period as the Stones, The 
Kinks, released a flop concept album 
called The Kinks are the Village Green 
Preservation Society , which was a 
weird precursor for John Major’s 
later lament for the England of warm 
beer and long shadows on cricket 
fields. However, singer-songwriter 
Ray Davies was not just engaged in 
an act of wilful perversity against 
the prevailing rebellious wind of 
1968: rather, as writer Andy Miller 
points out in a book with the same 
name as the aforementioned album 
(2003), such pieces were lodged in a 
broader reality of reaction; or, at the 
very least, conservatism. The Labour 
government of the time was launching 
an ‘I’m Backing Britain’ campaign as 
a spur to home-based industry; and 
Enoch Powell was urging repatriation 
of black immigrants, while porters 
from Smithfield meat market held up 
signs stating: ‘A George Cross for 
Enoch.’ Ray Davies was obviously 
not an artistic equivalent of Enoch 
Powell, but both had been nurtured by 
the same nostalgic compulsion. 

If Brian Jones is an ineffectual 
symbol of rebellion, then that could 
merely be a sign that such rebellions 
really were not up to much in the first 
place. Ever get the feeling you’ve 
been cheated? • 

Howard Phillips 
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GREECE 


Take it or leave it 

Syriza’s options are rapidly running out, says Eddie Ford. Whether inside or outside the euro, austerity 
will not go away 



Golden Dawn: a counterrevolutionary threat 


A t the risk of sounding like a broken 
record, Athens really is running 
out of time. The creditors will be 
knocking, and pretty soon too - on June 
30, to be exact. By that date the Greek 
government has to pay €1.5 billion to 
the International Monetary Fund (after 
utilising an obscure clause allowing it 
to bundle together multiple payments 
due in the same calendar month: a 
pretty desperate attempt to avoid the 
unavoidable). Even if Athens somehow 
manages to pay the IMF, next month it 
has to make two more payments totalling 
€3.5 billion to the European Central 
Bank - and so on. 

Clearly, without a near miraculous 
last-minute deal that involves some 
sort of new bailout and/or debt relief, 
Athens will default and could find 
itself exiting the euro (and possibly 
the European Union too). Yes, there is 
no doubt that Angela Merkel wants to 
strike a deal that keeps Greece within 
the euro zone - reinforcing the message 
that euro membership, like the project as 
a whole, is irreversible and permanent. 
But for Berlin any such deal has to 
be on its own terms , which can only 
mean the Greek government having 
to implement austerity. As this paper 
has consistently argued, any deal that 
did not involve austerity would pose 
an enormous political risk for the euro 
leaders - Ireland, Portugal, Spain and 
Italy would want the same treatment; or, 
at the very least, the opposition parties 
would be demanding such treatment. 
And there is no way, either politically 
or economically, that Germany could 
afford to foot the bill. Therefore Yanis 
Varoufakis, the Greek finance minister 
and extremely “erratic Marxist”, was at 
best being naive when on June 13 he 
told the BBC’s Today programme that 
the EU and IMF were bluffing about 
further austerity measures - no “sensible 
European bureaucrat or politician will go 
down that road”, apparently. 

With only a few weeks left at the 
last chance saloon, euro zone finance 
ministers are due to meet again in 
Luxembourg on June 18 - no-one 
expects anything to change. Brussels 
is still demanding that the Syriza-led 
government cuts wages and pensions, 
increases VAT and the primary surplus 
targets, ‘liberalises’ the labour market, 
etc. In turn, Alexis Tsipras remains 
defiant - if anything, his tone has 
become steadily more militant over the 
past week. What is there to lose? In a 
terse statement on June 15 he accused 
Greece’s creditors of “pillaging” the 
country and plotting “regime change” 
- fairly accurate charges. Then a day 
later in a fiery speech to his MPs, he 
denounced the IMF for its “criminal 
responsibility” - the “fixation on cuts”, 
he declared, is “most likely part of a 
political plan to humiliate an entire 
people”. Any agreement between 
Greece and its lenders, he continued, 
will have to include debt relief based 
upon three main conditions: pensioners 
and workers must not be “burdened 
further”; any discussion about Grexit 
must be “put to bed”, and “binding 
terms” must be adopted for tackling 
Greece’s profound funding problem. 
He also reminded his comrades about 
the “mandate” they got from the Greek 
people to “end austerity policy”. 

Really putting the cat amongst 
the pigeons, earlier in the day Tsipras 
reportedly told Stavros Theodorakis - 
leader of the ‘ultra-centrist’ To Potami - 
that the Greek government would not be 
paying the IMF at the end of the month 


unless a favourable deal was struck. 
Needless to say, that would be viewed 
as a default and would obviously beg the 
question as to whether Athens will meet 
its upcoming ECB bill - or, indeed, any 
other bill. Similarly, Varoufakis said he 
would not be putting any new proposals 
to the June 18 meeting - take it or leave it - 
and challenged the entire “legitimacy” of 
the negotiations. Rumours swirling, the 
German tabloid Bild carried a story that 
the Greek government had discovered a 
way of deferring the IMF payment until 
the end of the year - perhaps another 
loophole has been found in the small 
print. Greek officials, however, denied 
the story. 

Less than impressed, Jean-Claude 
Juncker, - president of the European 
Commission - claimed he had “sympathy 
for the Greek people, but not the Greek 
government”. Speculation rife about an 
emergency summit on June 21, senior 
EU politicians are now openly talking 
about Grexit. Valdis Dombrovskis, EC 
vice-president, admitted that euro zone 
leaders were discussing “less favourable 
scenarios” for Greece. The German 
newspaper, Suddeutsche Zeitung , has 
reported that Greece’s lenders may 
force it into an ultimatum as soon as 
this weekend by cutting its access to the 
European payments system. 

Things look bleak for the Greek 
government. Without an agreement to 
unlock the last tranche of €7.2 billion 
in bailout funds and extend the current 
rescue package, Athens will run out of 
cash. Rather ominously, Greek 10-year 
bond yields now stand at 12.7% - way 
above the 7% danger zone - whilst two- 
year bonds stand at over 30%. On June 
16 the Greek stock market slumped by 
almost 7% in early trading. 

Brest-Litovsk? 

What next? In a rather stupid analogy, 
the Financial Times has suggested that 
Alexis Tsipras is facing “nothing less 
than a 21st century version of Brest- 
Litovsk” - arguing that Syriza “diehards” 
are vowing not to submit to the creditors 
“just like Leon Trotsky... vowed in 1918 
never to accept Germany’s punitive peace 
terms”. In the end though, comments the 
paper, Trotsky “dropped his resistance” 
and Lenin “mustered a majority” on 
the central committee for signing this 
“Carthaginian peace”, so that he “could 
carry out a revolution at home” (June 12). 

Of course, this is nonsense. Has 


the state bureaucracy in Greece been 
overthrown? Have the standing army 
and the police force been replaced by 
workers’ militia? Have the assets of the 
church and capitalists been expropriated? 
Is the Syriza government part of a 
continental revolutionary movement 
or in possession of a revolutionary 
programme? Lenin signed the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty for one very simple 
reason: to provide a breathing space for 
the Bolshevik regime whilst it waited 
for the European revolution to come 
to its rescue - principally Germany. 
Tragically, thanks to the treachery of 
the social democrats, they were left 
isolated and eventually fell to Stalinist 
counterrevolution within the revolution. 

Nevertheless, the FT and others 
have been agitating for some time 
for Tsipras to split Syriza by ditching 
his awkward left and moving to the 
sensible centre ground - effectively 
becoming, in other words, a Greek 
version of Ramsay MacDonald. Under 
this notion, using the 1931 National 
Government in Britain as a historical 
model, Alexis MacDonald sets up a 
pro-EU national unity government 
perhaps consisting of To Potami and 
the rump that is now Pasok - maybe 
even elements from New Democracy. 
However, there is no sign that Tsipras 
is prepared to adopt this approach. 

After all, who or what is the ‘centre’ 
ground - it has almost entirely collapsed. 
Just take a look at the January general 
election. The once mighty Pasok 
received a humiliating 4.7% of the 
vote, leaving it with only 13 MPs. As 
for Dimar (Democratic Left), it fell well 
short of the 3% threshold necessary to 
enter parliament - it was punished for its 
participation in the ND-Pasok coalition 
government (as was the Popular 
Orthodox Rally, on just 1.3%). George 
Papandreou’s breakaway Movement of 
Democratic Socialists only got 2.46%. 
Meanwhile, the neo-Nazi Golden Dawn 
is the third largest party in the parliament 
- and the rightwing populists of the 
Independent Greeks are now in coalition 
with Syriza, with its leader, Panos 
Kammenos, the defence minister. And 
the ‘official’ Communist Party of Greece 
(KKE) never goes away, of course. 

Indeed, Tsipras seems very loyal to 
his Syriza comrades, whatever wing or 
faction of the party they come from - 
quite a commendable quality in many 
respects. In fact, Syriza has more or 


less maintained its level of support 
in opinion polls - ND is way behind. 
Tsipras himself is a very popular 
figure - a recent poll conducted for 
the Avgi newspaper gives him a 78% 
approval rating, while 63% supported 
the government’s overall negotiation 
strategy. Moreover, interestingly, 82% 
said the government’s stance gave them 
a feeling of “national pride.” 

Another thing that is important to 
realise is that Tsipras has been successful 
in shifting the popular perception of who 
is responsible for austerity - no mean 
feat. Previously, the common idea 
had been that the government was the 
culprit: they were the ones to protest 
against, whether in the ballot box or on 
the streets. But now the finger of blame 
points squarely to the ‘institutions’ and 
Berlin. This is bound to serve Syriza well 
in the short to medium term. However 
frustrating it may be for the FT or the 
Greek bourgeoisie, Alexis Tsipras will 
remain a prominent player for some time 
to come. 

Plan B 

It is almost impossible to predict 
what will happen next. Quite rightly, 
the ECB’s president, Mario Draghi, 
described the prospect of a Greek 
default as “uncharted waters”. The 
various scenarios range from the 
apocalyptic to the belief that a Grexit 
would be manageable. For instance, 
Moritz Kraemer, managing director 
of sovereign ratings at the Standard & 
Poor credit agency, said that the financial 
system is well insulated - the “contagion 
risks” are “not really that important any 
more”, as Europe has “much more 
powerful firewalls” than in 2012, 
including the new bailout facility of 
the European Stability Mechanism and 
the ECB’s new bond-buying vehicle, 
the Outright Monetary Transactions 
(under which the bank makes purchases 
in secondary, sovereign bond markets, 
under certain conditions, of bonds issued 
by euro zone member-states). 

But things look much more desperate 
from the point of view of Greece, 
whose central bank on June 17 warned 
that the country could be on a “painful 
course” to euro exit - relegated to just a 
“poor country in the European south”, 
a failed state. The danger is that a 
potentially “manageable debt crisis”, as 
we have now, could “snowball into an 
uncontrollable crisis”, as the “ensuing 
acute exchange rate crisis would send 
inflation soaring”. The impact on the 
Greek people, the bank cautioned, would 
be “desperately severe”: deep recession, 
a dramatic decline in income levels, 
an exponential rise in unemployment 
and the general collapse of the Greek 
economy. For that reason, the bank said, 
the risk of a “credit event” (ie, default), 
must be removed “once and for all”. 

The ECB must shortly decide 
whether to keep providing the 
emergency liquidity that allows Greek 
banks to operate, having pumped 
around €82 billion into the system. 
If the ECB were to turn off the tap, 
that would cause an instant financial 
meltdown and almost certainly force 
Athens to impose capital controls to 
stem the outflow from its banks - such 
as cash machine withdrawal limits, 
foreign transfer restrictions and physical 
currency limits imposed at its borders. 

If Athens felt compelled to 
reintroduce the drachma, it would 
obviously see a rapid drop in value - let 
alone if the government issued IOUs, 
which would be the road to almost 


certain disaster. Under these conditions 
civil unrest triggered by the secret state 
is a possibility, as is a military coup 
backed by the courts, Golden Dawn, the 
church, etc. Reflecting the growing fears 
of a Greek default, Gunther Oettinger, 
Germany’s European commissioner, 
called for a “plan B’” in case no deal 
was reached - the country could soon 
be designated an “emergency area”, 
unable to maintain energy supply, police 
services, medicines, etc. 

In fact, it does not appear that the 
Syriza leadership has a plan B - just hope 
beyond hope that its creditors blink at the 
very last minute, meaning Greece can 
remain within the euro. But the left of the 
party certainly does have one - especially 
the influential Left Platform, which on 
June 17 called for mass demonstrations 
against the “destructive agreement” that 
the institutions are trying to impose on the 
Greek people. The LP wants a complete 
“rupture” with the euro zone, with central 
committee member Stathis Kouvelakis 
demanding that the government should 
“counterattack” with a plan based on 
“pre-electoral pledges” and previous 
“programmatic announcements” - he 
said Tsipras should default on the debt 
as a matter of “priority”. 

While communists can sympathise 
with the militant sentiments put forward 
by LP, their strategy is hopeless - an 
isolated government on the margins 
of Europe would have absolutely no 
choice but to preside over its own 
austerity regime. Greece, at the end of 
the day, is a small and economically 
weak country that does not have much 
in terms of industrial production and, if 
placed under siege, would be unlikely 
to be able to feed itself. Yes, no doubt, a 
Syriza-led government carrying out an 
LP-type programme would try to strike 
deals with Moscow - it should be noted 
that Tsipras is meeting Vladimir Putin on 
June 18. Maybe Greece could become a 
Mediterranean version of Cuba - though 
it is a very risky adventure. But from the 
viewpoint of socialism an impoverished 
Greece is a total non-starter - it would 
serve as a giant advert for the folly 
of electing ‘loony left’ governments. 
Capitalism cannot be positively 
overcome by one state acting on its own: 
the pernicious doctrine of socialism in 
one country (national socialism). There 
are objective, material factors that simply 
cannot be ignored. 

For this very reason, we in the CPGB 
always strongly counselled against 
Syriza ‘taking the power’ - even though 
most on the left (at first) thought we were 
mad for saying so. If we find ourselves in 
a situation where there is no reasonable 
prospect of carrying out our full 
minimum programme - for the smashing 
of the old bureaucratic bourgeois state 
and its replacement by a semi-state that 
marks the beginning of the transition to 
human freedom - then we should remain 
a party of extreme opposition. 

In our opinion, what Syriza should 
have done was resist the temptation of 
government and concentrated instead 
on building up its own forces, to the 
point where it had become genuinely 
hegemonic within Greece - having a 
clear majority committed to a transition 
to socialism. Most importantly of all, 
the Greek left needs to be a key force 
for principled unity of the working 
class across Europe - which obviously 
requires a Communist Party of the 
European Union if it is going to be 
meaningful • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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CPGB 


Holding a line 

Mark Fischer reports on the CPGB’s Summer Offensive 



Tatlin’s Tower: aiming high 


N o one opts to become a 
revolutionary and join a 
communist group in order to 
get rich - unless they have been badly 
misinformed. For the most part, those 
committed to the revolutionary left 
are self-sacrificing, hugely generous 
with their time and money, when it 
comes to supporting their particular 
group - often despite the jarring 
inconsistencies between said group’s 
perspectives and the concrete reality 
that surrounds them. 1 

Certainly, the vast majority stand 
in bright contrast to the self-serving 
scum that drifted to the top of ‘official 
communism’, as Stalinism declined in 
this and other countries. I recall with a 
little jerk of nausea the calibre of the 
leadership of ‘official’ CPGB’s youth 
organisation, the Young Communist 
League, under the opportunists in the 
1980s. In particular, I recollect the 
full-time nonentity (ie, a full-time 
apparatchik and a fiill-time nonentity) 
who explained to us that it had proved 
impossible to produce more than a 
single issue of the League’s dire journal, 
Challenge , during the miners’ Great 
Strike of 1984-85, as he and his cohorts 
in party centre had expended most of 
their energy over the year raising money 
... to pay their own wages. 

Always and everywhere, the 
question of money for us is political , 
to put it more pithily. 

The Summer Offensive - an annual, 
roughly two-months-long drive for 
funds organised by the CPGB - is 
on us again and has a 2015 target of 
£30,000. This campaign incorporates 
the Communist University as both 
one of the reasons why we raise the 
money, and as a means to generate 
cash at the event itself in the form 
book sales, subs to the paper, donations 
from inspired participants, in addition 
to the surpluses we generate from 
the communally organised food and 
drink. The SO is an annual measure 
of the intensity of the political work 
of our organisation. Our school is an 
important peak for us and is an event 
of which we are justly proud. 

For example, the agenda for this 
year’s CU is more or less complete 
(go to the CPGB’s interim site and 
sign up for regular updates via Notes 
for Action, our e-bulletin) and compares 
very favourably with any annual school 
staged by other left groups in terms 
of its breadth, depth and willingness 
to confront issues of real controversy 
amongst Marxists. For example, we 
kick off on the afternoon of Saturday 
August 15 with a debate between one of 
Left Unity’s principal speakers, Salman 
Shaheen, and the CPGB’s Jack Conrad 
on the ‘The right to bear arms’. Readers 
will recall that comrade Shaheen was 
confronted with some gusto on BBC 
2’s Daily politics by presenter Andrew 
Neil who demanded to know what 
he thought of a Communist Platform 
motion to Left Unity’s third national 
conference calling for a workers’ 
militia: “I will be voting against,” he 
reassured the bumptious Neil. 2 

In truth, we have too few debates 
like this scheduled for this year’s 
event - comrade Shaheen is to be 
congratulated for his willingness to 
pick up the gauntlet. In contrast, too 
many requests sent out over the past 
few years inviting comrades from 
different traditions and organisations 
to discuss points of difference with us 
have been ignored or guiltily turned 
down. Another exception this year 
is Ian Birchall, a comrade whose 50 
years-plus in the International Socialist/ 
Socialist Workers Party tradition will no 


doubt inform his opening on ‘Lessons 
of the Third Comintern Congress’ - also 
on the opening day of this year’s CU. 

Of course, given the quality and 
polemical vim of many speakers 
throughout the whole week of the 
school, there will plenty to get people’s 
backs up, for them to interrogate and 
clarify - and, as readers know, we 
allow generous time in the sessions to 
facilitate this. So not only will speakers 
such as Hillel Ticktin, Paul Demarty, 
Chris Knight, Bob Brenner, Mike 
Macnair, Michael Roberts, Kevin Bean, 
Suzi Weissman, Moshe Machover and 
James Heartfield have the space to fully 
expound an idea: the audience will also 
get ample opportunity to pull them up 
if they think it’s nonsense. 

Communist University is when the 
Weekly Worker ‘goes live’, in other 
words. 

We try to bring as much intensity as 
political circumstances will allow to the 
SO, so to keep it under comrades’ noses 
for the duration our hardy columnist 
Robbie Rix will make way from the 
next issue for a weekly campaign report 
and news and updates about CU. The 
formal SO launch will be at a party 
aggregate on June 21, so the details of 
the campaign are still to be definitely 


confirmed, as this report is written. (In 
our culture, an aggregate has - amongst 
other rights - the ability to overthrow 
proposals from the leadership ... and 
the leadership along with them, if it 
feels so inclined.) I chance my arm, 
however, and say that comrades ought 
to get their cheque books ready ... 

Attentive readers may have spotted 
that we have the same £3 OK target this 
year as for the 2014 Summer Offensive. 
When, last year, we had scraped 
everything together at its conclusion 
(effectively this is on the last day of 
CU), we had come “eye-wateringly 
close”, as I put it afterwards. 3 We were 
just £100 or so shy when every money 
box been looted, every comrade chased 
for their final pledge instalment and the 
nether regions of every metaphorical 
sofa invasively searched. 

The fact we have the same 
target this year is not an expression 
of organisational conservatism or 
routinism on our part, it should be 
stressed. If nothing else, we are an 
ambitious organisation. The SO is a 
political event and thus takes place 
in the context of, and in relation to, a 
left that has over the past 12 months 
or so continued its organisational and 
theoretical decline. Symptomatic of 


this, its showing in the May general 
election was statistically irrelevant. 

Obviously, since we began 
discussing the details of this year’s 
campaign, there have been important 
developments in the Labour Party, 
with Jeremy Corbyn winning a place 
on the ballot paper for leader. Perhaps 
the political scene will be very different 
by September 12, the date when the new 
Labour leader will be announced at a 
special conference. Perhaps not. 

As always, don’t wait to be asked, 
comrades! If you value this paper and 
the work of the CPGB as its main 
source of support, send your cheques 
in now, phone us to make a pledge or 
bother that PayPal button on the Weekly 
Worker site! • 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. The comrades of the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales - and before that Militant - in 
general have an admirably serious approach to 
finances, raising impressive sums of money for 
their organisation ... large amounts of which its 
leadership then squanders in totally wrongheaded, 
opportunist initiatives such as the Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Alliance. 

2. See ‘Arms and our moderate speaker’ Weekly 
Worker May 22 2014. 

3. See ‘Proud’ Weekly Worker September 4 2014. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are 
confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected 
to gag themselves in public. 
Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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State avoids 
truth by 
endless delay 


Forget police violence 

Too late to worry about all that, says the IPCC. David Douglass looks at its conclusions on the Battle of 
Orgreave 



Sue Prince's homage to the heroic miners of 1984-85 


L ast week the media widely 
covered the Independent Police 
Complaints Commission report on 
the brutal actions of the police during 
the miners’ Great Strike. The IPCC 
declared it would not mount a formal 
investigation into numerous allegations 
of violent criminal acts perpetrated 
by police against striking miners at 
Orgreave on June 18 1984. 

In the past the question of the tactics 
employed at Orgreave and elsewhere has 
been much discussed by me in this paper 
and I do not intend to restate my views 
- except to say it was my one major 
disagreement with Arthur Scargill’s 
strategy during the strike. Whatever the 
disagreements over tactics, however, it 
is the IPCC report and the strategy of 
the Association of Chief Police Officers 
(Acpo) and their actions that day I will 
be looking at in this article. 

This whole new re-exposure of the 
questions round Orgreave came about 
when BBC TV’s Inside out team, in the 
wake of files released under the 2 5-year 
rule, exposed Acpo’s appointment of a 
chief constable whose sole job it was to 
find ways of arresting Arthur Scargill. 
So here we had what was supposed 
to be a neutral, impartial force being 
directed to legally set up the leader of 
the National Union of Mineworkers 
under entirely political and partisan 
instruction. Of course, we know that 
since the inception of the strike that was 
precisely the way Acpo ran its whole 
operation - it had drafted an entirely 
new constitutional role for itself entirely 
off its own bat. In the process it wrested 
control of regional constabularies from 
the supervision and constraints of the 
local authority police committees, 
to whom they were supposed to be 
responsible for operational tactics and 
priorities. When South Yorkshire Police 
Authority, for example, withdrew 
funding for the mounted section, which 
was being used with great vigour in 
prosecuting the miners’ strike, Acpo 
simply had it restored via the home 
office, thus decapitating the element of 
democratic control over police policy 
the councils had. 

Within weeks of the strike starting, 
the pickets had closed down all bar 10- 
12 collieries and severely dinted their 
production efforts too. Ian MacGregor, 
the chairman of the National Coal 
Board, went crying to prime minister 
Margaret Thatcher, saying the cops 
were yellow-livered and Tf you want 
me to fly you over some real red-neck 
American cops to show you how to sort 
out the miners, I can.’ Thatcher in turn 
had called the Acpo chiefs together and 
berated them for their Tack of vigour’ 
in policing of the strike. 

Actually Acpo had already been well 
briefed on how to sort out the miners, 
having called in counterinsurgency 
experts from Hong Kong and Ulster 
and run numerous courses across the 
country in how to dish out brutality in 
an organised fashion. However, with 
Thatcher’s words ringing in their ears, 
and weekly briefing meetings from 
her on what needed to be done, the 
police were basically given their head. 
They deliberately implanted a culture 


of impunity which was to resound 
from Orgreave to the ‘Battle of the 
Beanfield’, when over 1,000 police 
attacked New Age travellers in 1985, 
and culminated in the Hillsborough 
football disaster in 1989. 

In October 2012 Inside out re¬ 
examined all the police statements and 
evidence from the Orgreave trial and 
discovered around 180 statements with 
the exact same phrasing, which had 
been dictated to the officers concerned 
by chief superintendents. One cop 
complained that his arresting statement 
was rejected by the force and he was 
ordered to add an identical paragraph 
to everyone else’s, which was essential 
to get a conviction. 

Once this was made public, it 
kick-started the Orgreave Truth and 
Justice Campaign into existence. The 
OTJC had already started to campaign 
for a full public enquiry when South 
Yorkshire police referred itself to the 
IPCC. This had the effect of sending 
us down a cul-de-sac, since all legal 
appeals must be exhausted before a 
public enquiry can be launched. 

That was two years ago, and 28 
years after the event itself, so it is rather 
incredulous to state now that matters 
cannot proceed because it took place 
too long ago. Why did it take two years 


to realise that? We agree that the IPCC 
can only take action against serving 
officers - that is the case now, but was 
also the case two years ago. However, it 
is also true that the IPCC can investigate 
policing itself and investigate whether 
any wrongdoing has occurred during 
particular policing events - this is a 
stand-alone feature, separate from the 
prosecution of an errant police officer 
or police chief. The IPCC has observed 
that people have sought to uncover the 
political paper trail leading from that 
field in Orgreave back to Thatcher and 
the cabinet, and have alleged that the 
police violence had in fact been a policy 
decision - a conscious strategy aimed at 
breaking the back of NUM picketing, if 
not literally the backs of pickets. This 
they did not feel competent to explore 
- although, again, they knew that two 
years ago. 

But what is interesting to record is 
what the IPCC did feel competent to 
say. For example: 

It is, however, of particular concern 
that our review found evidence that 
the senior officers became aware, 
after the event of instances of peijury 
by [South Yorkshire Police] officers, 
but did not want to proceed ... The 
unwillingness to disclose evidence 


of wrongdoing by officers does raise 
doubts about the ethical standards of 
officers in the highest ranks at SYP 
at that time. 1 

Then there is: “The evidence from 
hospital records was that more pickets 
than police officers required treatment. 
Some injuries to pickets were serious, 
including head injuries” (para 57). And: 
“Some of those documents disclose 
that SYP acknowledged privately to 
their solicitors that many officers did 
overreact and there was evidence of 
perjury.” (para 36). 

The police evidence in the first 10 
cases of the 92 miners charged with 
riot and unlawful assembly collapsed 
after police were shown to be lying, and 
police photographs demonstrated that the 
arresting officers were not those claiming 
to have made the arrests, which meant 
the latter had invented statements as to 
their actions that day. Other photographs 
showed that arrested pickets were not in 
the places doing what police had alleged. 
The prosecution then refused to present 
any further evidence against the rest of 
the accused and the whole case collapsed 
in ignominy, with £500,000, including 
costs, awarded to 39 who had sued. 

Finally, there are hints in the 
IPCC report that an independent 


public enquiry is a possibility and the 
campaign is likely to refocus on that 
original plan. But what would such an 
enquiry tell us that we do not actually 
already know? We know that the whole 
pit closure programme was aimed at 
smashing the NUM for entirely political 
reasons. That energy policy and the war 
against coal is dictated by attitudes to 
organised labour and to the politics and 
class culture of the miners, who had to 
be defeated (as outlined in the original 
Ridley plan of 1979). That the ‘gloves 
off’ policy of the police at Orgreave, 
and within the pit villages themselves, 
was a sort of scaled down ‘shoot to 
kill’ policy imported from Ireland. That 
Orgreave was a mini-version of Bloody 
Sunday without the deaths (rather by 
luck than by design) aimed at breaking 
the resistance and the strike. 

Well, yes, an independent and 
impartial enquiry could indeed identify 
these things, but by then their aim would 
have been fulfilled. A humble apology 
at the dispatch box, such as the one 
given to the people of Derry, with no 
charges and no punishments is the very 
best we could hope for. But making the 
call for an enquiry and keeping the issue 
alive will receive no objection from me. 

Meantime the reason we were in 
that field at Orgreave in the first place 
- to stop the massacre of the coalfields 
and prevent the breaking of the miners’ 
union - has been lost in the furore over 
the events in the field itself. Hatfield 
Main, my own colliery and the last mine 
in Britain, is now being lined up for the 
final act in the bloody, 31-year drama. 
Battered from all sides, with power 
generators demanding coal prices 
below the cost of production, a thinning 
seam which requires re-equipping with 
new smaller roof supports, Hatfield 
went to the government for interim 
support and was told it could have £18 
million ... to close the pit. It would 
not be capped with temporary covers, 
making it capable of redevelopment, 
but filled in; the site would be cleared 
and all evidence of mining destroyed. 
Not one penny to save the pit. 

Thirty-one years or not, ruling class 
attitudes to the miners have not dulled 
one bit • 

David Douglass 

Notes 

1. Independent Police Complaints Commission 
IPCC decisions on matters relating to the policing 
of events at Orgreave coking plant in 1984 : 
www.ipcc.gov.uk/sites/default/files/Documents/ 
investigation_commissioner_reports/Ogreave_ 
Decision_12-06-2015.pdf, para 55. 
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